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A Preacher’s Dare 

“Preach the Word. . . in season and out. ”(2Tim: 4:2) 


Lord, dare I preach? 

What wisdom do I own, what truth, surely mine? 

Rather mine remain - fragments, 
refractions only through shaded windows, 

But a Pauline comment exposes 
the crafting of meaning from mystery: 

“At present I see indistinctly . . . and know only partially.” 

So, I preach, unfolding the scriptural word, 
yet even with flinging gestures 
and passionate tones, 

how much of You.. . . lies revealed? 

You are the Word, 

but no word is You! 

Lord, you are light; 

your herald’s mantle on my shoulders 
signals incandescence at the ambo, 
a voice to frighten away the darkness, 
so softer silence might settle. . . . 
among the people in the pews. 

More often I serve crumbs, where there should be loaves. 

No matter my earnest intent and labored kneading of 

the leavening dough - this breadboard - so often my undoing! 

Yet you did, Lord, command your own: 

“Gather up the fragments left over” from the feeding! 

These, my accumulated crumbs, do they suffice, 
or must there be. . . much more?” 

Bishop Sylvester Ryan 

Printed with Pemiission of Emmanuel Magazine; printed May/June Edition 2013. 
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Getting Started: How This Book Came to Be 

The homily can actually be an intense and happy experience of the Spirit, 
a consoling encounter with God’s word, a constant source of renewal and growth. 
—Pope Francis, Evangelii Gaudium no. 135 


Introducing Ourselves as a Team 

We might look like a bit of an odd couple, one of us a longtime bishop, recently retired 
from the responsibility of shepherding God’s people in the Diocese of Monterey (California), the 
other a university lecturer and lay Catholic preacher with a doctorate in preaching. Indeed, before 
we began to teach together, we barely knew one another. We came together, however, not only 
as teachers, but as preachers, persons who believe that proclaiming God’s word to God’s people 
is a worthwhile activity, and we found that despite our differences in training, experience, and 
institutional standing, we shared a passion for effective preaching—preaching that matters. 

We first got to know one another when a mutual friend who was at that time the Director of the 
Diaconate in our diocese asked us to team-teach two courses (one in preaching and one in 
presiding) for deacon candidates and lay people. The schedule was already in place: We would 
hold a three-hour class every Monday evening for 20 weeks, and in that time we would teach our 
students to preach for an assortment of occasions—Sunday and weekday Masses, communion 
services, baptisms, funeral vigils, funerals or marriages outside of Mass and the Liturgy of the 
Hours. Our students were deacon candidates, as well as the wives of some of those candidates, 
and several laymen and laywomen not associated with the diaconate. We combined our 
experience as preachers and teachers to plan a course with several vital features: 

1. High-quality background readings 

2. Time for group lectio and a shared meal 

3. Plenty of opportunity for practice and mentored feedback on that practice 

From the very beginning, we found that we enjoyed working together. More importantly, 
we discovered that in spite of our differences, we shared a vision of preaching and preaching 
education. But perhaps most importantly, we recognized in one another a similar passion for the 
Word of God and its power when proclaimed in our communities. We took that energy into our 
preaching classroom and did everything in our power to make it contagious. And we discovered 
another shared passion, this one for helping others—first our students, and now you, Dear 
Reader—to listen with care and humility to God’s word and then to dare to preach it at public 
prayer. 
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In our classes, we mentored our students in their struggles and joys as neophyte 
preachers. We agreed that we would create and maintain a safe community in which everyone 
could ask questions, try new skills, and offer opinions. We taught our students to listen to the 
word before presuming to speak it, and to listen in a variety of ways—through prayer and lectio 
divina, for example—before moving on to extrabiblical sources like commentaries and other 
preachers’ homilies. And we practiced lectio divina as a group, encouraging our students to 
continue the practice on their own after the course ended. We acknowledged the self-doubt 
experienced by every preacher (that is, by every preacher who’s paying attention!), and we 
talked about what we might glean from that doubt. We shared ways to prepare for preaching, 
including all of the pragmatic details: How long should we preach? How many points should we 
have? How do we walk, talk, stand, and make eye contact? We asked our students to preach 
conversationally, without notes, and we helped them to deal with the anxiety of that approach 
(“Oh, no. I’m going to forget what I’m supposed to say! Going to forget, going to forget. . . 
forgot! Now what? ARGGGGGHH!”), giving them strategies to decrease that anxiety— 
strategies that we can offer you as well. We talked about preaching in difficult circumstances, 
about the special concerns facing non-native speakers of English, about preaching in a culture 
that has changed dramatically since Fulfilled in Your F[earing was issued some 30 years ago; 
about preaching to the disaffected, the disenfranchised, the visitor; about preaching doctrinally, 
and especially about preaching in a culture where words are cheap and can deteriorate into 
meaningless chatter or—worse—weapons. 

Sounds like a lot of work for everyone, right? Well, to be honest, it was a lot of work for 
us and for our students. And of course it was worth it. At some point during these classes, we 
two teachers began to look at one another and say, “You know, we should probably write a book 
about this,” and we said it often enough that at some point a vague let’s-do-lunch kind of 
comment about some equally vague future preaching book began to become more and more real. 
One of us (hint: it wasn’t Deborah!) actually made the move to turn theory into reality by talking 
with a publisher, and the original friend who’d asked us to teach together mentioned, casually of 
course, that some friends of his at the seminary were really, really hoping that we were going to 
finish that book (which we’d not yet begun) soon, because they wanted to use it in their classes. 
Preaching Matters, then, grew out of who we are as believers, fellow-journeyers, and preachers, 
what we brought to our classes, what we saw there, and how we decided that we could contribute 
to the lives of preachers and their communities by taking what we learned and sharing it with 
you. 
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Introducing Ourselves as Preachers 


Preaching, of course, is among other things a way of taking a particular story and 
connecting it to the universal Story: the story of God’s personal involvement—past, present, and 
future—in the world and particularly in human history. As preachers and authors, we bring our 
two particular stories to this book, stories that we’d like to share with you. 

Bishop’s Story 

My first grasp of the power and attraction of preaching God’s Word came from the 
sermons I heard in my home parish. I grew up in a small parish, and so we listened to the same 
priest every Sunday for years, unless a visiting priest replaced our pastor. Pastors stayed for 
several years in our parish so we came to know their preaching well. 

Two of my pastors in particular were superb preachers and their manner of celebrating 
Sunday Mass and preaching the Sunday sennon made a deep impression on me. This all took 
place before I ever gave serious thought to becoming a priest. Their preaching, however, excited 
me and left me with a keen desire to hear good preaching at Mass. I became accustomed to using 
my memories of their good preaching as a measure as to what I judged to be good, or not so 
good in the sermons I heard at Mass. 

After I entered the junior seminary, our priest professors gave the sermons at our Masses. 
My evaluation of our priest faculty centered primarily on who were the best or the worst of our 
teachers. However, I do remember well a young diocesan priest who gave us seminarians a 
retreat one year. He was a forceful preacher and possessed an engaging presence. Fortunately, 
after my ordination, I came to know him as a friend who also remained a great model of a good 
pastor and an effective preacher. 

The strongest turning point for my own future preaching came from our homiletics 
professor in the major seminary. The Vincentians were the primary faculty and as one of the 
Vincentians he carried out the responsibility of teaching the homiletics courses for the 
theologians. 

In his own fashion he handled us more like a demanding coach, teaching us the basics by 
making us write and preach over and over, and always subject to his sharp critiques of each of 
our efforts. He gave us a larger view of speech and the types of speeches, and then focused on 
the sermon - this was all before the Second Vatican Council and the use of the word “homily.” 

He also directed us seminarians in several musicals and dramas, all with an aim of giving 
us a confidence to appear before an audience, and learning the art of speaking clearly and boldly 
before a crowd of people. He was an outstanding homilist himself and he embodied well all that 
he demanded we master as skills and a vocation. Above all, he passed on to us seminarians a 
passion for preaching. 6 



So through all my fifty-five years a priest and bishop I have experienced the challenge of 
preaching with special attention to the homily at Mass. The affirmation I have received over the 
years has motivated me to improve my ability to be an effective homilist. Now, I want to 
continue sharing my passion for good preaching with others as I have through teaching and 
hopefully through this book. 

Deborah’s Story 

I never intended to preach, although some people might say that every teacher is a 
preacher at heart! I spend most of my days teaching technical writing to engineering students at 
California Polytechnic State University in San Luis Obispo. And maybe every teacher really is at 
least a little bit of a preacher at heart, because trying to convince engineering majors that writing 
will be an important part of their careers certainly has an element of preaching to it. That said, 
preaching and teaching are two entirely different concerns, a distinction that my experience as a 
listener in the pews would say isn’t apparent to every preacher. 

How then did I find myself preaching? I started as a student while my husband Greg was 
preparing for ordination as a deacon in the Diocese of Monterey, California. He’d signed up for 
the diocesan preaching course, and I’d signed up for a different elective. But when Greg came 
home from the first day of preaching class, he sounded so excited about what was happening, 
and I so missed spending that whole Saturday with him (we had been attending classes together 
two Saturdays each month for several years) that I decided to shift into the preaching class. I 
practically had to beg my way in because the class had already begun. Honestly, I was certain 
that I’d never actually preach anywhere, so I never intended actually to use what I’d learned. I 
should know better than to make those kinds of snap judgments . . . 

Studying and practicing were great fun, and it turned out that I had an affinity for 
preaching. Our diocese teaches students to preach without notes, and because I come from the 
teaching profession, I felt less stress about memory than many of my friends in the class felt. 
Also because I’d come from teaching, I had already experienced every disaster that can happen 
to a person in front of a group, and I knew from painful personal experience that such events 
were disastrous only to my over-developed dignity. Ultra-sharp particle under your contact lens 
causing copious weeping? Get a Kleenex and keep going. Forget what you were saying? Ask 
your listeners, “Why was I telling you that?” and keep going. Trip on your high heel? Smile and 
keep going. Drop an eraser that leaves a powder coating of yellow chalk dust all over your black 
turtleneck sweater? Dust yourself off and, well, you get the idea. Once you’ve made a fool of 
yourself in front of a roomful of late-adolescent engineering students, you can make a fool of 
yourself anywhere without undue distress. Life goes on. 
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After studying preaching and practicing the ministry in my home parish, the friend who 
had started me teaching with Bishop Ryan suggested that I enroll in a doctoral program in 
preaching at the Aquinas Institute of Theology in St. Louis, Missouri. I did, and preaching 
became the focus of my scholarly studies, of my ministerial energy, and of all my formerly free 
time (and discretionary income). I received many opportunities to preach whenl was a doctoral 
student, and I’ve been blessed to have those opportunities grow after completing my degree. 

Now, as a preaching teacher and one of those whom Preaching the Mystery of Faith 
would describe as a “qualified lay person” who is “authorized to preach” (2), I am captivated by 
the idea of preaching as a member of the assembly. The workload of many Catholic priests today 
is such that frequently the person they hear mostly is themselves. But deacons like my husband 
and lay preachers like me are more often than not seated with the assembly, and that ordinariness 
is a valued component of our proclamation. When I preach, for example, the people gathered at 
that prayer know me as Deborah, wife of Greg, mom of five, member of Cal Poly’s faculty, and 
so on. We know one another’s joys and sorrows, successes and failures—they know that I don’t 
have my act together, so I don’t have to pretend that I do. Instead, I can stand before them and 
say, “Hey, here’s where I am on the Christian journey. Here’s how I’m hearing the voice of God 
in these scriptures. Join me, and let’s discern and do God’s will together.” 

Introducing the Context: Two Key Church Documents (don’t skip this section!) 

Don’t worry—we’re not going to bore you with lengthy descriptions of the history of 
Church preaching (humble apologies to all you historians out there). Nevertheless, Preaching 
Matters is definitely a book within a specific context—that is, our reflections here are fruit 
grown in a particular vineyard, and they reflect the characteristics of that vineyard’s soil, water, 
pruning, and tending—and we need to situate ourselves within that context. No work on 
preaching develops on its own, and our work comes from a variety of places but most directly 
from two documents from the United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, one that has been 
around for some time and another that is new: 1982’s Fulfilled in Your Flearing and 2012’s 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith. Most preachers have studied Fulfilled, which organizes its 
reflections on preaching around three interconnected themes: the assembly, the preacher, and the 
homily. If you haven’t read Fulfilled lately, we encourage you to revisit it before moving on to 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith, which we’ll mention in the following paragraph. The latter 
grows to some degree from the former, and reading them both will shine some light on the 
conversation about preaching that the United States Bishops are continuing. 

In this book, however, we are mainly working in response to the more recent document, 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith. This newly issued reflection by the bishops reminds us in its 
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very first paragraph that the task of preaching is not to be taken lightly. We bring “Christ’s word 
to the world” until he comes again, and this word is a profound force in that world as “the 
Church proclaims the word first entrusted to the Apostles with transformative power” (1). The 
opening paragraph of Preaching the Mystery of Faith also boldly names the responsibility of the 
preacher: “Preaching is nothing less than a participation in the dynamic power of the apostolic 
witness to the very Word that created the world, the word that was given to the prophets and 
teachers of Israel, and the Word that became flesh” (1). In contrast to Fulfilled, which offers a 
theological reflection and then distills it into a variety of practical suggestions, Preaching the 
Mystery of Faith is more overtly and deliberately reflective in the theological sense. It works to 
illustrate the scriptural foundations for liturgical preaching, explores the connections among 
scripture, tradition (including Church teaching), and the liturgical homily, and then moves on to 
discuss the spirituality of the preacher. The document provides some brief comments on 
preaching preparation, referring the reader to Fulfilled for additional help and exhorting 
preachers to continue their growth in that ministry throughout their lives. 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith is a document with a clearly stated primary audience: 
priests and deacons who preach the Sunday homily. However, it also understands that those 
priests and deacons are not the only persons who preach, and the text recommends itself to others 
as well: 


We recognize that qualified lay persons may be authorized to preach in churches 
and oratories, and we are grateful for the ways in which they enrich the Church 
through their proclamation of God’s word. We hope what is said here might also 
be useful for all those who cooperate with the bishop and his presbyters in the 
ministry of the divine word. (2) 

The new document recognizes and directly mentions the discussions about preaching that 
Catholics are having today, and Preaching Matters is indeed written for this broader audience, 
which includes both clerical and lay, so that all preachers can benefit from the theological 
reflection in Preaching the Mystery of Faith. The need for effective preachers of the word is now 
being felt—and expressed—at every level of Catholic community life, as almost every preacher 
already knows. 1 When people leave the church, we lose a part of the Body of Christ, and the 

1 We know what you’re expecting here: the terrible news that preaching in the Catholic Church is truly awful, that 
preachers pay little or no attention to the needs of postmodern people, that poor preaching is causing men, women, 
and children to leave the Church by the thousands, and so on. We’ve read these stories, too, but we’re not here to 
beat up the preachers! (Relieved?) However, if you somehow have missed the contemporary discussion, here are a 
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entire community is impoverished, incomplete. The human cost, then, of poor preaching is one 
that we must acknowledge and remedy. 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith acknowledges these problems in its introduction, and it 
situates itself firmly within our contemporary cultural and pastoral context. While the document 
doesn’t specifically tell preachers what to do as they exercise their ministries within today’s 
cultural milieu, it makes a key point: No longer can a preacher assume that the assembly arrives 
with a shared vision (if indeed we ever could assume such a thing!) of life, faith, Church 
teaching, and even Church relevance. Preaching the Mystery of Faith focuses, as it says, on “the 
biblical and theological foundations for effective liturgical preaching” (5). The bishops note that 
Pope Benedict XVI himself, in his post-synodic apostolic exhortation Sacramentum Caritatis, 
states that “given the importance of the word of God, the quality of homilies needs to be 
improved” (no. 46). Benedict reaffirms and develops this idea in another post-synodic apostolic 
exhortation, Verbum Domini, noting “those who have been charged with preaching by virtue of a 
specific ministry ought to take this task to heart” (no. 59). And most recently, Pope Francis 
offers preachers his insights and concerns in the section on preaching in Evangelii Guadium a 
section that we also consider briefly. From our homes to our assemblies to our local clergy to our 
bishops’ conference to the Vatican, we are talking about making preaching the kind of word in 
our communities that bears fruit in our daily lives, making real God’s plans for all creation. 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith, after offering its explanation of the pastoral context in 
the U.S. Church, does not offer itself as a solution to the preaching woes that plague our 
assemblies, but rather contextualizes itself as a continuing thread in the conversation, one that the 
bishops hope will lead to additional conversation in the community of preachers: 


few tidbits: Anecdotal evidence has long suggested that poor preaching is not only a thorn in the side of most 
Catholics but that it is one of the reasons that Catholics leave the Church. And unfortunately, studies from as far 
back as the 1970s seem to corroborate this impression. More recently, a 2011 Pew “U.S. Religious Landscape” 
study found that of people who left the Catholic Church and joined a Protestant church, an astonishing 81% “cite 
enjoying the religious services and the style of worship of their new faith,” (Pew Forum, “Leaving Catholicism: 
Faith in Flux”) a reason that likely encompasses preaching. Indeed, a recent (2012) survey by two professors in the 
diocese of Trenton, New Jersey, asked for specific feedback from 300 non-churchgoing Catholics. “Uninspiring 
homilies” was their fourth most common reason for leaving, after “the sex abuse crisis,” “the church’s stance on 
homosexuality,” and “dissatisfaction with the priest” (Byron and Zech, “Why They Left”). If the treasures of the 
Bible are to be opened lavishly for the people of God, then our current quality (or lack thereof!) of preaching will 
not suffice. 
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We intend that this theological and pastoral reflection on the Sunday homily will 
be followed by the publication of practical resources that will help renew the 
preaching ministry of the Church, so urgent at this time. (5) 

This book is, we hope, one such practical resource. We’ve written it in response to Preaching the 
Mystery of Faith, building on the bishops’ theological reflection and grounding our ideas and 
suggestions in real practices of real preachers in the real world—God’s people, God’s world. 

Last but not Least: Introducing you, our Audience 

Why might you want to read Preaching Mattersl We’ve written this book in the hope 
that it will appeal to a variety of preachers and preaching situations. If you’re interested in 
deepening your understanding of the tension between doubt and dare that goes into preaching 
God’s word, this book is for you. If you’re interested in exploring what it means to be a preacher, 
this book is for you. If you’d like help with pragmatic practices like listening to and for God’s 
word, with preaching preparation, with organizing the content of your preaching, with 
proclaiming the word confidently, this book is for you. If you’re wondering about the practical 
workings of the relationship between preaching and catechesis, preaching and Eucharist, or 
preaching and the preacher, this book is for you. Perhaps these descriptions make it appear as 
though we’re casting our net too widely, but if you look carefully, you’ll see an important 
common concern: If you have a heart for the people of God, those who are gathered in the name 
of Christ and are, in fact, the first way that he is present in our liturgies, and are entitled to hear 
preaching that draws them into ever-closer communion with God, this book is for you. 

Here’s how we’ll develop the upcoming pages. First, Preaching Matters talks about the setting 
for preaching, particularly in terms of the gathered assembly, for without the community there is 
no preaching. We focus specifically on who the members of the assembly are, why they’re there, 
and the liturgical sources from which we preach. Then we move on to you—the preacher— 
exploring the ministry of preaching, the identity of the preacher, and the responsibility taken on 
by those who dare to preach. Next, we offer a series of practices to help you engage the 
scriptures, to prepare your words so that they proclaim the reign of God and make a real 
difference in the lives of human beings (including your own!), and to suggest ways that you can 
continue to improve as a preacher (hint: you must be open to hearing the honest words of others). 
We also include a series of specific helps for unique preaching opportunities. Finally, we offer 
some thoughts about what it means to be on the journey as a preacher and to be open to constant 
growth and an ever-deeper listening to God’s voice in this ministry. And we do all of these 
things within the context of reflecting on Preaching the Mystery of Faith, always with an eye 
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toward taking the theological reflection of that document and shaping it into practical 
suggestions that you can use. 

We’re writing as colleague-to-colleague, preacher-to-preacher, and we’re writing for 
anyone who is interested in growing in this ministry. In a very real sense we’re writing as and for 
beginners—but “beginners” in the Benedictine sense of the word, meaning that we know we’re 
always on the journey. We’re still learning the craft, too, practicing our listening and speaking 
skills, always eager that our words, limited and limiting as they are, call ourselves and our 
hearers to constant conversion, fuller communion with God, and deepening participation in 
God’s redemptive plan for the world. Like you, we’re responding to God’s call on the preacher’s 
pathway of doubt and dare. We invite you to join us, because we believe that Preaching Matters. 
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Section One 

Foundations: The Preaching, the Preacher, the Preached 

Introduction 

The people of God ache for good preaching. The Sunday gathering of Catholic people is 
not only the communal sign of being Catholic; more importantly it is a spiritual oasis replete 
with wells from which the assembly can draw forth living water to drink, and bread to nourish 
their faith journey. It is really sad, then, when we encounter people who will complain that in 
their faith community they are not being fed or that they depart with unquenched thirst! They 
depend in part on the preaching to give them something spiritual to live by for the next week. 
Sadly, sometimes and indeed far too often, when they are not fed, they go somewhere else. 

Good preaching combines passion, art and skills. All art has to be deliberate. There are 
moments of inspiration, times when in grief or joy a preacher becomes eloquent in the impact of 
the occasion. But continuous preaching, especially the Sunday preaching, demands a deliberate 
choice to do the necessary hard work of crafting and refining a message for the people of God. 

Another way to say the same thing can be found in our religious word zeal : zeal for souls, 
zeal for the mission of the Church; zeal for preaching the word of God. When there is a genuine 
desire to preach well, it includes a readiness for the hard work involved in the process of 
preparing and preaching. 

The art and skills of preaching are the foundational abilities that enable the preacher to 
become effective in sharing the Good News of Salvation. But like all arts and skills in any area, 
they require time and an understanding of what makes preaching good and what contributes to a 
poor and ineffective message. 

Similarly, then, the preparation, resources and skills of crafting a preached message are 
acquired by investing in the processes that have proven to be the best guarantee of good 
preaching. So we have written a praxis book, to provide any reader (you) with the necessary 
approaches to becoming an effective preacher or even to further improve your preaching 
abilities. We believe that anyone with the necessary basic skills, ministry background, and desire 
can leam to preach well. 

Skill levels, of course, are acquired by repetition. The passion to preach comes from our 
relationship with God. The art of preaching well happens through persistent preparation, 
preaching itself, and positive forms of critique and feedback. 

We believe that if you can find your own stamp in these three areas of passion, skills and 
perseverance, you will become a good preacher. We also hope that you will find Preaching 
Matters to be an inspiring and solid guide toward your vocation to become an effective herald of 
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the Word of God, “whether it is convenient or not convenient” (2 Timothy 4:2). Here is a secret 
about preaching: When you do it consistently well, it becomes a marvelously fulfilling 
experience within your ministry and inevitably enriches all aspects of your vocation of serving 
the People of God. To feed others well becomes a way of being fed yourself. 
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Chapter 1 

Hearers of the Word: The Gathered People 


The Bishops’ Document, Preaching the Mystery of Faith: The Sunday Homily, makes 
clear the indispensable role of preaching at the Sunday Liturgies: “One of the most significant 
ways in which the Church as the Body of Christ proclaims the dynamic word of God is through 
the preaching of her ordained ministers, particularly in the context of the Sunday Eucharist” 
(Introduction 1). 

The homilist, then, at the Eucharistic celebrations of Sunday, or the preacher at the other 
forms of public prayer in the Church, must give attention to both the message of faith and the 
human factors present within the event in order to achieve the purposes of that dynamic word of 
God. The assembly gathered for Sunday Mass, for example, constitute the foremost element of a 
homily. Indeed, they are the sole reason for the homily. They are the audience, your listeners, the 
hearers of the word. This statement is also true of other occasions where homiletic preaching is 
called for, as is the case at funerals, weddings, or baptisms, for example. The listeners’ 
participation and response to the homily contributes as much to the effectiveness of your 
preaching as does your preparation for proclaiming the word. 

Every parish assembly, however, presents special challenges: many of the same people 
are present every Sunday or you may be preaching to a familiar gathering at other settings. If 
you, as a preacher, also minister to them, you stand in their midst as one joined with them in the 
journey of faith. You are familiar with them in a continuous way. You recognize their faces and 
are conversant with their lives and the patterns of their daily experiences. 

In short you will have developed a sense of their joys and sorrows, their accomplishments 
and struggles, their hopes and their dreams. You are not distant from them, but share in their 
feelings and emotions. Over time some or many of them will have trusted you with their 
confidences and personal experiences. Together, you form the faith community of the local 
Church. 

You not only will recognize them but they come to know you as well. They accept you, 
then, as an authentic pastoral person whose preaching is important to them. As you preach they 
will pick up your style, voice and mannerisms even as they catch the measure of your personality 
and character. 

As the preacher you engage with them in the critical task of searching through the power 
of the word to discern God’s presence and grace in their lives. In the Eucharistic Celebration, for 
example, the homily stands forth as an integral part of the Liturgy of the Word. And in our other 
liturgical settings the word comes with its innate power as well. 
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Parishioners, then, form an assembly of participants and listeners. You hope that they will 
experience God’s word as special sign of his presence. The Constitutions on the Liturgy and 
Revelation indicate clearly that when the word in proclaimed from the ambo, Christ speaks 
directly to his people ( Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy no. 7; Dogmatic Constitution on 
Revelation no. 8). 

The preached message explores this presence by unfolding the word in the context of the 
ongoing life experiences of the listeners. It leads the people through the word toward a deeper 
sense of God’s presence in their midst. Ordinarily, your listening audience consists of people 
with both similarities and differences in age, gender, education, culture, ethnic background, 
experience, employment and economic status. As the preacher, you must seek a common ground 
despite their differing needs and expectations. This focus will definitely shape the content and 
presentation of the preaching. 

It is important to realize the seriousness of your role as a preacher in relation to the 
People of God before you. St. Augustine in his reflection on the Good Shepherd as preacher has 
a reminder for all who dare to preach the Word: “The Lord will help me to speak the truth if I do 
not speak on my own authority. For if I speak on my own authority I will be a shepherd 
nourishing myself and not the sheep!” (“On Pastors,” Sermo 46, 1-2, CCL 41:529-530). 
Preaching the word of God is serious but also a fulfilling task. It is serious because so much is at 
stake. It is fulfilling because the preacher becomes the instrument of the Holy Spirit and 
experiences with the assembly the presence and action of God with us and for us. Preaching the 
Mystery of Faith sums up the fundamental task of the preacher: “This defines the preacher’s task: 
enabling the whole community and each individual believer to draw on the power of the Holy 
Spirit and to say with one’s whole being, ‘Jesus is Lord’ and to cry out to God, ‘Abba, Father’” 
(9). 

Checkpoints for reflecting on the hearers of the word: 

1. Ultimately the preacher leads the community into a conversation with God. The Spirit 
moves through the Word of God and the interpretive work of the message to fonn the 
community in a manner of the Spirit’s choosing. 

2. As preacher, you represent Christ and his Church rather than yourself, but even as you 
are present for the assembly in a distinctive role, you carry out this role most surely when 
your presence conveys prayerfulness, humility and courtesy. 

3. Listeners bring a wide divergence of educational backgrounds. In the effort to find a 
message to fit as many as possible, you must do so with the conviction that they are 
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definitely capable to hear and absorb the core of your preaching. Never underestimate 
their capacity to listen and understand the heart of your sharing of God’s word. 

4. The assembly welcomes and needs insights to engage their minds as well as enrich 
them spiritually; they do not need answers to every question raised by the Word of God 
or your preaching. It is better by far to provide a stimulus and a guide rather than just 
detailed answers to stimulate their continuous reflection. 

5. People’s experiences significantly enter into the thrust of a preached message. As the 
preacher you draw their experiences through the scriptures to assist them in realizing how 
God is present in their journey of faith. 

6. All effective preaching requires a significant level of hope - whatever the subject the 
message voices, it must be the Good News. You may not always realize the depth of 
peoples’ hunger, or even the desperation of others for the hopefulness that may make all 
the difference for them as they are grappling with life, belief or even unbelief. 

7. Any gathering of people in a setting of a liturgical preaching moment can also lead to 
an evangelizing moment, especially if there are non-Catholics present or fallen-away 
Catholics who attend out of respect for an occasion (as is often the case, for example, at 
funerals and weddings). 
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Chapter 2 

Herald of the Word: The Person of the Preacher 

Herald of the Word 

Jesus exhibited great passion in preaching the Good News: “I have come to set the earth 
on fire, and how I wish it were already blazing” (Luke 12:49). Jesus certainly stood within the 
prophetic tradition of Israel. Long before Jesus was bom, Isaiah wrote in that tradition: “Woe is 
me, I am doomed. For I am a man of unclean lips; yet my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts. Then one of the seraphim flew to me, holding an ember which he had taken from the altar. 
He touched my mouth with it” (Is 6: 5,6). Jeremiah spoke of his similar experience: “Then the 
Lord extended his hand and touched my mouth saying: ‘See I place my words in your mouth’” 
(Jer 1:9). 

Ezekiel’s prophetic call came as an emphatic summons: “He said to me, ‘Son of man,’ 
eat what is before you; eat this scroll, then go speak to the house of Israel” (Ezek 3:3). Much 
later, the author of the Letter to the Hebrews says this: “The Word of God is living and effective, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, penetrating even between soul and spirit, joints and marrow, 
and able to discern the reflections and thoughts of the heart” (Hebrews 4:12). 

You can hear the energy in these words. Father Edward Foley, a noted liturgist who has 
written extensively on preaching, spelled it out in these words: “At its core, effective liturgical 
preaching is a matter of passion.” The passion that motivates good preaching is not merely a 
question of an emotional appeal, although it certainly includes emotions and feelings. Every 
preacher brings a different personality to preaching: some, more emotive, others keenly but 
calmly delivered with variations in between. The passion that you need is a burning conviction of 
the critical importance of preaching the Good News and the stamina to give this task the best of 
yourself and your talent. This level of passion draws on the love of Scripture, liturgy, and above 
all, the pastoral care of the People of God entrusted to you. Ongoing prayer and study along with 
meticulous preparation are the signs you value the role and mantle of being a herald of the 
Gospel. Preaching the Mystery of Faith uses the word “urgency” to emphasize the same point: 
“All effective homilies have this sense of freshness, revealing the startling beauty and promise of 
the Kingdom of God and of Jesus who embodies it and brings it to reality through his Death and 
Resurrection. The message of the Gospel is truly a matter of ‘life and death’ for us; there is 
nothing routine or trivial about it,” (11) a statement that we believe applies whenever and 
wherever the word of God is preached in community. 

The passion, therefore, of the preacher is never limited to the momentary excitement 
involved in delivering a homily at Mass or in one’s style as a preacher at any liturgical gathering. 
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Some of us will speak with more explicit emotions, while others may employ a balance of calm 
but still an intense manner of preaching. These differences add much to our effectiveness as 
preachers. Genuine preaching stems from the our love and service of the People of God, wherein 
we identify with them, spending time in their midst and ministering to them through the personal 
and sacramental resources that bond and strengthen the community of faith. 

There is no anonymity behind the ambo. When you have the responsibility of a pastoral 
presence to the community, you not only come to know the faces and circumstances of the 
people in the assembly, but they also, in turn, come to know you. They become familiar not only 
with your style of delivery but also with vow as the person who preaches. There is an inevitable 
transparency in preaching that is self-revealing. Moreover, your honesty and humanity as the 
preacher count toward the effectiveness of the preaching as much as any other factors involved 
in its content and delivery. 

Your listeners come of course with expectations. Some of these expectations are 
described clearly in Preaching the Mystery of Faith, in which the bishops stress that the preacher 
must be a person of prayer, and that the preaching must flow first from this practice as well as 
from a sound knowledge of the Scriptures of the day. 

It is very evident that anyone who preaches ought to do so as a person “with a deep love 
of Scripture and a deep spirituality shaped by the Word of God.” In fact, this trait is a rewarding 
aspect for all who preach on a regular basis. The preparation process itself can become a lectio 
divina utilizing the Liturgy of the Word and an essential portion of your daily prayer. A 
continuous prayerful preparation for preaching rewards you, the preacher, with a growing 
affinity with the Word that highlights your sharing with the community. 

As mentioned already, you must also have an acceptable level of knowledge in the fields 
of theology, Sacred Scripture, and spirituality, along with a significant grasp of the history, art 
and literature of the Church. Preaching calls for a grasp of contemporary culture and an 
awareness of world events that enables a preacher to read the signs of the times. The knowledge 
of the preacher in all of these fields, assisted by an ongoing habit of reading in subjects 
connected with the “Sacred Sciences” as well as contemporary issues and current patterns of 
thought, serves to authenticate that person as a serious and trusted voice. Pastoral ministries and 
personal commitments among God’s people yield for the preacher continuous and abundant 
resources for effective preaching. 

Checkpoints for reflection on being a herald of the Word: 

1. Woody Allen, the film director, actor and humorist, threw out a line once that “Eighty 

percent of success in life is just showing up!” Since effective preaching works through 
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the experience of people, those who dare to preach need to adopt this showing up in 
people’s lives as good pastoral care! On the pastoral side, such availability provides its 
own singular moments of joy, sorrow and satisfaction while returning rich dividends for 
your preaching. 

2. People coming to Mass really want to hear a good message, and they are engaged with 
you in that process. The liturgy holds out for the assembly a promise of hope, insight and 
direction that leans heavily on the preaching. So the assembly stands on your side and is 
“rooting” for you. Preaching the Mystery of Faith expresses the people’s hopes in these 
words: “Catholic laity want their homilist to be passionate and excited about what he is 
preaching, to deliver homilies that are heartfelt and drawn from the depths of his own 
faith and commitment” (12). 

3. Specifically in terms of the homily at Eucharist, the Bishops’ document also points out 
that “every homily is a summons to conversion” (11), our own, as well as the 
assembly’s. But the document continues, “the need for repentance does not mean that 
homilies should berate people for their failures. . . preaching the Gospel entails challenge 
but also encouragement, consolation, support and compassion” (11). 

4. A good preacher strives to improve as a preacher of the word in the celebration of the 
liturgy. Recognizing limitations in preaching skills is the first step every preacher must 
take in order to improve in the different aspects of preaching. There are multiple 
resources and guidelines available for furthering your preaching on every level, a good 
number of which we hope you will find in this book. 

5. All preaching demands commitment and hard work, but the Holy Spirit moves with the 
preacher every step of the way. More often than you may realize, the Holy Spirit adapts 
your preaching efforts for the sake of people in ways you may not even anticipate. As the 
Scriptures point out, “No one can say Jesus is Lord except by the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 
12:3). 
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Chapter 3 

Liturgical Preaching: A Blue Print 

Scriptures interpreted within the liturgy 

All liturgical preaching possesses clear, identifiable characteristics. Benedict XVI defines 
the primary source and character of liturgical preaching: “The Word of God is that word 
preached by the Apostles in obedience to the command of the Risen Jesus: ‘Go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation’” ( Verbum Domini no.7). 

The purpose of preaching, then, is to open the scriptures to the People of God as the 
Word of God “proclaimed, heard, read, received and experienced” (no. 7). This kind of opening 
requires the preacher to understand and commit to the truth that when God speaks the Word, the 
Word is alive and effective: 

For just as from the heavens 

the rain and the snow come down 
And do not return there 

till they have watered the earth 
making it fertile and fruitful. . . 

So shall my word be 

that goes forth from my mouth. 

(Is. 55: 10-11) 

Preaching or proclaiming the Word projects the active presence of God in the midst of 
the people. The Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy confirms that, as the Word of God is 
proclaimed from the ambo, “Christ is present in his word, since it is He Himself who speaks 
when the Holy Scriptures are read in the Church” (no. 7). 

Liturgical preaching is built from the Scriptures that the Lectionary provides for Sundays 
and weekdays of the liturgical year, organized by seasons like Advent, Easter, and Ordinary 
Time. Preaching the Mystery of Faith marks this scriptural link as fundamental to any preaching: 
“Making a thoughtful and integral connection between the Scripture passages proclaimed in the 
Eucharist and the requirements of Christian belief and life should also be keyed to the seasons of 
the liturgical year” (24). The scriptures present to all believers the wisdom of the Word while the 
Liturgy becomes the privileged setting for encountering that word. The intent of the preacher is 
to open up the Word for the benefit of the People of God in the liturgical assembly. 
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Preaching within the liturgical celebration of the Eucharist, therefore, constitutes an 
integral part of the Liturgy of the Word. The preacher has to work to continually refine those 
skills required to accomplish this goal. Among these skills, one of the most important is to 
acquire a firm grasp of the original sense of the particular readings set for the day or the 
occasion. In addition to this foundational knowledge must be an understanding of how the 
scriptures in the Liturgy of the Word shape the whole of the Sunday celebration and the critical 
connection between the Liturgy of the Word and the Liturgy of the Eucharist. 

The scriptures within the Liturgy of the Word are the stories of salvation history in which 
God acts in order to bring salvation to his people. Yet within the sacramental action of the 
liturgy, the proclamation and preaching of these narratives show how God continues to act in the 
present and the future. The gathered community not only remembers, as in recalling the past, but 
also remembers the experience of God acting in the present moment. The exegesis of a passage 
as to what actually what was said then becomes a key to discern how God acts now. 

The preaching begins with the Word but also, equally important, with the daily 
experiences, culture and faith practices (or non-practice) of the assembly. The preacher must 
seek to feel the pulse of the listeners. A preacher who also ministers with and for the assembly 
gains insightful ways to enter into the imagination and heart of the people. 

What the liturgical preaching does 

Liturgical preaching, then, is not another Scripture class, but through the Word of God 
the preacher leads the assembly to a recognition of how God is moving in their midst in the 
present with a glimmer of how God will act in the future. What happens in the Eucharistic Prayer 
is anticipated in the way God acts through the Word of God “proclaimed, heard, read, received 
and experienced” in the Liturgy of the Word. 

The preacher leads the people into the mystery of salvation as a new event of grace and 
salvation. The General Introduction to the Roman Missal uses these words: “The Liturgical 
celebration, founded primarily on the Word of God and sustained by it, becomes a new event and 
enriches the Word itself with new meaning and power” (GIRM no. 3). The preaching renews the 
mystery of grace for the present moment for the listeners and participants in the liturgy as well as 
for the Church itself. 

Checkpoints for homiletic structure: 

1. Fulfilled In Your Hearing points out that the scriptures of the Sunday readings are 

actually a form of lectio divina. The three steps of lectio divina (which we’ll discuss more 
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thoroughly in Chapter 8) are often implicit in preaching on the Word of God in the 
liturgy. For example: 

Reading and listening to the Word and then asking, “What does the text actually 

say?” 

Pondering and reflecting on the text and asking, “What does the biblical text say 
to us now?” 

Finally, prayer, in which we ask, “What will be my response” (See Verbum Dei 

no. 87) 

2. Liturgy, especially the Liturgy of the Eucharist, serves as both the prayer and action of 
the Church. The manner of the proclamation is critical to this prayerfulness. Keeping in 
mind the lectio divina element of the selected scriptures assists the preacher as both 
prayerful preparation and the preaching itself. 

3. The preacher has the option to use one or two or all the readings of the Liturgy of the 
Word for the focus of the homily. In fact, all the elements of the Roman Missal along 
with the readings become preaching resources (for more help in using the Missal for 
preaching, see Chapter 5). 

4. The excellence of the proclamation of the word both by the lectors as well as the 
preacher is critical to the effectiveness of liturgical preaching since it is founded on the 
proclamation of the word. When the assembly hears the word clearly, easily, and 
meaningfully, it makes an enonnous difference in the homily itself (Chapter 18 takes a 
closer look at how proclamation is integral to liturgical preaching). 

5. There is a further resource provided to the preacher in the liturgical cycle of the 
scriptures covering the entire year. The Spirit shapes the community of faith in an 
ongoing manner, so that the succeeding days are not discrete, but provide ongoing 
connections for the community’s faith fonnation. 
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Chapter 4 

Finding our Way: The Lectionary 


A friend who teaches high school recently shared with me (Deborah) a response written 
by one of his students to an in-class essay exam question. Here’s an excerpt for your reading 
pleasure—I’ve cleaned up the grammar, usage, and spelling errors so that you can more easily 
follow the student’s writing: 

I must say that I did not enjoy reading Ernest Hemingway’s The Grapes of Wrath . 
I believe that books like The Grapes of Wrath are assigned to us so that we will 
leam something about literature, and I did not learn anything about literature by 
reading this book, The Grapes of Wrath . Now I have been asked by my teacher to 
answer an essay question on The Grapes of Wrath , and the best thing I can say is 
that we students have better things to do than to read difficult books like The 
Grapes of Wrath ... 

First of all, you’re probably taking a little moment right now to praise God that you’re not a high 
school English teacher, right? My friend has certainly had occasion to question his choice of 
profession! Believe it or not, his student went on in this vein to “answer” the question, covering 
the fronts and backs of two pages of lined paper. She had not, as you have probably guessed 
already, read the book, and she later confessed to my friend that she didn’t think he would 
actually read the essay answers, and that if she simply wrote and underlined the book’s title 
enough times, the teacher’s quick scan would pick up on that fact and she would receive a fat, 
juicy “A”’ for her work. Ah, the naivete of the modem high schooler. 

Where American Catholic preaching began: Not necessarily with the lectionary 

When my friend assigns The Grapes of Wrath to his students, he quite logically expects 
them to read The Grapes of Wrath, when the students come to class, they expect to discuss The 
Grapes of Wrath, when the exam takes place, everyone expects (well, most of them expect!) that 
the questions will cover The Grapes of Wrath. The role of the novel in my friend’s high school 
English class has, then, some obvious similarities to the role of scripture in our public prayer 
gatherings today: At the most basic level, when a Catholic assembly gathers today for liturgy, the 
people expect to hear the scriptures proclaimed, and they also expect that the preaching at that 
liturgy will come from those scriptures. For many contemporary Catholics, these expectations 
grow from a lifetime experience of the only preaching culture they’ve ever known. However, the 
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emphasis on scripture-based preaching at Catholic liturgies is actually a recent development in 
the modern tradition, a feature of the post-Vatican II era. In his book Catholic Sunday 
Preaching: The American Guidelines, 1791-1975, Robert F. McNamara describes how the 1791 
Synod of Baltimore instituted some of the first rules for liturgical preaching in our new nation: 

When the [Latin] Gospel is finished, the prescribed prayers are to be read for all 
orders and for the prosperity of the Republic; next comes the Gospel of the day, in 
the vernacular; then, announcements are to be made of banns of marriage, 
forthcoming holydays of obligation, fast days, and whatever else must to be 
communicated to the people. Then comes the sermon, which should aim at both 
educating and correcting the listeners, and encouraging them in the quest for 
Christian perfection, (no. 17, qtd. in McNamara 10) 

This order and content are not quite what we see in our liturgies today. You may have noticed 
that the 1791 Synod instructions, for example, do not make use of the word “homily,” choosing 
the word “sermon” instead. You may also have noticed that the scripture proclamation is 
separated from the sennon by the announcements! Moreover, the emphasis on “educating and 
correcting the listeners” had an enonnous influence on the content of the preaching, giving rise 
to a preaching culture that privileged catechetical instruction and that led to a “de-emphasis of 
Scripture as the principal source of the Sunday sermon” (McNamara 44). Indeed, the focus of the 
U.S. Bishops on catechetical preaching continued to be prominent throughout much of the 
following two centuries, showing a long-tenn emphasis from the Council of Trent, which in the 
1546 Decree Concerning Reform indicated that pastors must 

[F]eed the people committed to them with wholesome words [...] by teaching 
them those things that are necessary for all to know in order to be saved, and by 
impressing upon them with briefness and plainness of speech the vices that they 
must avoid and the virtues that they must cultivate, in order that they may escape 
eternal punishment and obtain the glory of heaven. (“Preachers of the Word of 
God and Questors of Alms” II) 

Because the stakes were so high, and because preaching was an obligation of the pastor for the 
benefit of those entrusted to his care, it is small wonder that catechetical preaching became so 
widely preferred and practiced. 

With the advent of Vatican II, however, came the now-famous statement from the 
Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy that “the treasures of the bible are to be opened up more 
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lavishly, so that richer fare may be provided for the faithful at the table of God’s word” (no. 51), 
and Catholic preachers have since then worked to interpret God’s word in scripture for their 
communities. Less than 20 years after the Council, the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops 
would release Fulfilled in Your Hearing: The Homily in the Sunday Assembly, a preaching 
resource that contextualizes the Sunday homily as an integral part of the liturgy, a part that 
“flows from the Scriptures which are read at that liturgical celebration, or, more broadly, from 
the Scriptures which undergird its prayers and actions, and it enables the congregation to 
participate in the celebration with faith” (no. 42). Preaching from the sacred texts draws in and 
feeds the assembly in an active way, both on Sundays and whenever God’s people are gathered 
for community prayer and preaching. Indeed, Fulfilled in Your Hearing has become a preaching 
resource not only for ordained and lay preachers in the Catholic Church, but for preachers from 
other faith communities as well. 

Tracing the complex history of scripture in Catholic preaching is beyond the scope of this 
book; however, it’s important to remember that preachers cannot take for granted the emphasis 
on the preached message as both scriptural and as an integral part of the liturgy. Preaching the 
Mystery of Faith continues to affirm this emphasis declaring that “virtually every homily 
preached during the liturgy should make some connection between the Scriptures just heard and 
the Eucharist about to be celebrated” (20). Indeed, the document argues that the scriptures are the 
source of preaching content and method: 

An effective homily takes its cue from the very nature of the Scriptures 
themselves, which use a rich variety of literary forms to communicate their 
message: narratives, metaphors, hymns, prayers, proverbial sayings, and poetry all 
have their place within the pages of the Bible. These stories and sayings of the 
Bible have had a profound influence over time on the Christian imagination, and 
indeed still have an impact on popular culture itself. Like good poetry, the 
Scriptures give us the language to express our deepest hopes and longings, to find 
the right words for our grief and loss, our moments of joy and peace, our attempts 
to thank and praise God. (27) 

Scripture, then, is the starting point for all preaching, as it is the word that speaks to us at all of 
our liturgical gatherings. But which scripture? 
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What’s in the lectionary? A very brief review 

When Christians talk about scripture, they are referring not to a single book but rather a library 
of ancient books inspired by God, claimed by the Church as canon, and collected in the Bible. 
But when preachers talk about scripture for preaching, they are generally (but not always!) 
talking about the lectionary, which is a collection of scriptures selected by the Church for use in 
public prayer. The Catholic Church has a Sunday lectionary and a daily lectionary, each of 
which is organized in its own particular form. 

Here are the most important things that you will want to remember about the lectionary: 
The Sunday lectionary is divided into three yearly cycles, each beginning with the first Sunday 
of Advent and ending with the last Sunday of Ordinary Time. The Year A cycle (2014) features 
gospel readings mainly from Matthew; Year B (2015) mainly Mark; Year C (2016) mainly Luke. 
There’s no “Year D” for John, as readings from John are used liberally throughout the other 
cycles, especially during Lent and Easter. The daily lectionary in turn is divided into two cycles, 
based on the calendar year rather than the liturgical year. Year I (2015) is for odd-numbered 
years; Year II (2014) for even-numbered years. Note that the Catholic Lectionary for Mass is not 
the same as the Revised Common Lectionary, which is used by many mainline Protestant 
churches. However, the two Sunday lectionaries do have many readings in common throughout 
the year. 

Sunday readings follow a specific pattern: A first reading from the Old Testament (or the 
Acts of the Apostles during Easter); a responsorial psalm from the Book of Psalms or other 
biblical songs; another reading, usually from the New Testament epistles or from Revelation; a 
verse before the gospel, usually a direct but sometimes a modified biblical quotation; and finally, 
the gospel reading. The first reading on Sundays is often selected because it li nk s thematically 
with that day’s gospel reading, while the second reading is somewhat continuous throughout the 
New Testament and is thus not generally linked to the gospel reading. 

Slightly different from the Sunday readings, the daily readings have their own specific 
pattern: A first reading, somewhat continuous on the two-year cycle, switching back and forth 
between Old and New Testaments; a responsorial psalm, as above; a verse before the gospel; the 
gospel reading, the same ones each year, somewhat continuous from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

You’ll notice that properly speaking, there are five lectionary readings each Sunday and 
four each weekday, good news for preachers basing their words on the day’s scriptures, bad 
news for preachers trying to tie everything together thematically. 

Lectionary issues 


For a deep, extended, and thorough look at the Lectionary for Mass, we highly 
recommend The Catholic Lectionary Website, compiled and maintained by Felix Just, S.J., Ph.D 
(see http://cathohc-resources.org/Lectionary/incje 7 t.html). Just conducts multiple analyses of the 



lectionary, including a book-by-book comparison between the lectionary and the Bible, 
comparisons of various lectionaries, and a helpful bibliography of lectionary resources. 

Today’s lectionary contains quite a lot of sacred scripture, especially compared with the 
pre-Vatican II lectionary. If you were preaching in the 1950s, say, and you preached at some 
point on every single Sunday reading from the old lectionary, you would have preached on only 
a tiny bit of scripture. According to Just, the pre-Vatican II lectionary encompassed only 16.5% 
of the New Testament and almost none of the Old Testament. Moreover, daily masses before 
Vatican II generally re-used the readings from the previous Sunday (imagine preaching on the 
exact same readings for a week straight). 

In spite of the greater coverage of today’s lectionary, however, it still differs greatly from 
the complete Bible. For instance, none of the lectionary readings comes with an explanation of 
its context. In addition, quite a few of them are incomplete—that is, they may open with a verse 
or verses, skip a verse or verses, and then return, perhaps even to skip a section again, before 
finishing. The assembly hearing these readings doesn’t have the omitted portions before them, 
and some lectionary selections may therefore not make much sense, especially if the texts are 
difficult to begin with (you know, such as certain infamous Pauline passages). 

Another lectionary caveat focuses on inclusiveness. Once again, if you were to preach on 
every single reading of every single day, both through the three-year Sunday cycle and the two- 
year daily cycle of our current Catholic lectionary, you still would have preached on only part of 
the Bible. Just notes that today’s lectionary encompasses about 71.5% of the New Testament and 
a mere 13.5% of the Old Testament (excluding the Psalms)—for Sundays only, the lectionary 
covers 40.8% of the New Testament and 3.7% of the Old Testament (again excluding the 
Psalms). Given that many Catholics’ only exposure to scripture occurs on Sundays, these figures 
are distressing indeed. 

A final lectionary caveat concerns the content of the lectionary selections, which many 
biblical scholars have noted depict women within a narrow set of roles, ignore them entirely, or 
use readings with women for daily masses instead of for Sunday masses. Other scholars, noting 
the large portions of scripture excluded from the lectionary, have questioned whether scriptures 
that are never publicly proclaimed or preached can continue to function as canon. Certainly 
preachers would like to assume that the lectionary provides a representative selection of sacred 
scriptures for public worship and that, over the full cycle, the assembly would hear the true core 
of our Bible proclaimed, but this assumption isn’t accurate. 2 

2 Not everyone considers these caveats to be equally worrisome. Blase Cupich, for example, writing specifically in 
his 1987 dissertation about the Advent lectionary, foregrounds the eschatological dimension of the lectionary that 
comes from its arrangement (what is included, what is left out, how texts are ordered, and so forth): “[T]he actual 
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The Catholic Church is a lectionary-based Church 


Yes, the lectionary has its limitations, and creative preachers will be needed to restore all 
of scripture to the Church’s liturgies and to fully convey the treasures of the Bible in a world that 
so desperately needs them. The Catholic Church, however, is a lectionary-based Church, and it 
shares that trait with many other faith communities. The Episcopal Church, the Lutheran Church, 
parts of the Methodist Church, and other communities also follow a lectionary, the Revised 
Common Lectionary, in their worship and preaching. While texts between the Lectionary for 
Mass and the Revised Common Lectionary often differ, they also often intersect, offering 
another opportunity to converse with brothers and sisters in other traditions. 

Also, it’s helpful to remember that when you preach from the lectionary selections, you 
are joining the prayer and preaching of Catholic communities everywhere, for all are celebrating 
their liturgies using the same readings, attending with hearts, minds, and souls to the one God 
who speaks to all humankind. 

Checkpoints for thinking about the lectionary: 

1. Attend to all of the lectionary selections when you’re preparing to preach. What gems 
might you have missed by studying only the gospel and “bleeping” over that reading 
from Jeremiah or Psalm 119 or the First Letter to the Corinthians? A good practice here is 
to preach occasionally at Morning or Evening Prayer, which will give you multiple 
opportunities to preach on texts outside of your usual set. Remember, we believe that 
God inspires all our scripture! 

2. Read the context for the lectionary selection (we’ll discuss this more in Chapter 8). 
Look at any deleted verses; read the entire chapter or psalm; get a sense of the bigger 
picture. 


meanings that these elements [the biblical texts] offer are determined more by the lectionary’s configuration of the 
text than by the original biblical setting” (396). He assigns great weight to preaching in terms of this eschatological 
view, noting that "the lectionary stresses that the preaching is part of the fulfillment of the kingdom, the fulfillment 
of eschatological expectation” (394). Because the lectionary parts integrate themselves as a whole, the preacher must 
understand "the dual context of the lectionary, namely the witnessing community that has selected and reshaped 
these readings and the Eucharistic celebration as event of testimony and appropriation” (103). While an in-depth 
look at lectionary theory is beyond the scope of Preaching Matters, it’s a topic well worth your additional study. 
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3. Abandon the need to preach on all of the readings. If you see a theme that arises 
naturally from your reading and study (what Cupich calls “parts interrelate[d] as a 
whole”), of course, feel free to go with that. But many preachers, knowing that the First 
and Gospel readings may have been selected for thematic connections, feel obligated to 
find—and preach—on that connection. The same situation may occur with readings 
selected for funeral vigils, baptisms, weddings, or other liturgical gatherings. This 
practice of forcing a connection, however, may lead you to inflict some violence on 
scripture by imposing an interpretation that doesn’t belong there. These are God’s words, 
remember, not yours. 

4. In your lectionary preparation, ask yourself about what may be missing. Which 
scriptures may be hanging around nearby, waiting patiently to be heard at public prayer? 

5. On some occasions, you might be asked to preach about a certain topic (for example, 
to preach to raise funds for a project that helps children to visit their fathers in prison). 
Resist the urge to make the lectionary selections fit the topic! The assembly is gathered to 
experience Christ in word (and in Eucharist at Mass or in communion at a communion 
service), so begin with the lectionary, and preach the word that the Spirit speaks in your 
ear. The scriptures illuminate human experience, so bring the topic to the readings, not 
the other way around. 
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Chapter 5 

The Roman Missal as a Preaching Resource: 
A Special Focus for the Ordained Preacher 


For the moment, project yourself to a Holy Thursday Liturgy when you will be 
preaching. Beforehand, you begin your preparation for the homily and gather the usual materials 
you are accustomed to use. These materials focus on the Liturgy of the Word for Holy Thursday 
with its lectionary readings. But in addition, suddenly remembering this chapter of Preaching 
Matters, you also open Roman Missal to THURSDAY OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

As you check out the presidential prayers, the second presidential prayer, The Prayer over 
the Offerings, catches your attention: 

“Grant us, O Lord, we pray, 
that we may participate worthily in these mysteries, 
for whenever the memorial of this sacrifice is celebrated 
the work of our redemption is accomplished. 

Through Christ our Lord.” 

You will, we hope, recognize this prayer as expressing in the clearest language a succinct 
summary of the theology of liturgy as an experience of salvation through participation in the 
Sacred Mysteries. This prayer opens up for you a number of possibilities for a homily on Holy 
Thursday Evening. 

In fact, the GIRM (General Instruction of The Roman Missal) focuses serious attention 
on this prayer in the second paragraph of the document. The prayer proclaims that the Liturgy of 
the Eucharist is the actual renewal of the mystery of salvation for the participants in the Holy 
Thursday liturgy (and in every Liturgy of the Eucharist). Catechesis on the Eucharist is 
transfonned into experiencing Christ in his person under the transfonning signs of bread and 
wine! 

The lectionary always remains the primary foundation of preaching the mystery of Christ 
at the Sunday and Weekday liturgies. In fact as you look back on the history of the 
implementation of the liturgical changes stemming from the II Vatican Council, you can rejoice 
in the way the Liturgy of the Word, with its three-fold and two-fold sets of readings from the Old 
and the New Testaments, has opened up the Word of God for people in an accessible and 
inviting manner. In fact, one outcome of the Liturgy of the Word has been the huge spread of the 
numbers of Catholic people studying the Word of God in parishes, homes and educational sites 
worldwide. 

The thrust of the Liturgy of the Word is, of course, always toward the Eucharist. 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith repeats in several places its insistence that “this is why virtually 
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every homily preached during the Liturgy should make some connection between the Scriptures 
just heard and the Eucharist about to be celebrated” (20). 

The call for full participation in the Liturgy, as successful as it appears in the Liturgy of 
the Word, does not enjoy a similar level of active participation in the Eucharistic Prayers. As 
preachers, giving attention to the Presidential and Eucharistic Prayers in preaching can work 
positively toward a greater engagement of people in the manner laid out in the Constitution on 
the Liturgy. 


Presidential prayers 

The Collect or Opening Prayers have a critical function in the celebration of the Sunday 
and weekday liturgies. The GIRM stresses its importance in describing the prayer: “The priest 
calls upon the people to pray and everybody, together with the priest, observes a brief silence so 
that they may become aware of being in God’s presence and may call to mind (collect) their 
intentions” (GIRM no. 54). 

The Collect prayer, however, often sets forth the intention or theme of the Liturgy of the 
day. These prayers may sometimes express this theme in a way that lends itself to a homily. For 
example, the Collect of the first Sunday of Advent: 

“Grant your faithful, we pray, Almighty God, 
the resolve to run forth to meet Christ 
with righteous deeds at his coming 
so that, gathered at his right hand, 
they may be worthy to possess the kingdom.” 

As one commentary suggests, “Righteous . . . signifies right relationships: so this prayer 
implies that our ‘deeds’ must uphold the human value of all we meet in the Christian life; we 
don’t stroll casually toward Christ. When we see him, we long for him - and run for him!” 
(Essential Presidential Prayers & Texts 2). 

A homily just waiting to be preached! Obviously, not every Collect prayer will be so 
evocative, but some are definitely useful for homiletic purposes. For one thing, when we suggest 
that the preacher should be able to express the point of a sennon in one sentence, the Collect or 
one of the other two Presidential prayers may provide just such a neat summary. 

Here is an example of a Prayer after Communion that clearly suggests possibilities for a 
homily: 
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“Complete within us, O Lord, we pray 
the healing work of your mercy 
and graciously perfect and sustain us, 
so that in all things we may please you, 

Through Christ our Lord.” (Cycle C, 24th Sunday in Ordinary Time) 

Using this prayer could work in preaching on the healing effects of the Liturgy itself and the 
hope of God’s constancy being with us on our journey. And then the community shares in this 
prayer right before dismissal. The prayer may hit home in exactly the manner a homily intends: 
the assembly leaves with something specific to ponder throughout their week. 

Eucharistic prayers 

The GIRM speaks emphatically of the Eucharistic prayers as the center and the high point 
of the Liturgy: “The priest calls upon the people to lift up their hearts toward the Lord in prayer 
that in the name of the entire community he addresses God the Father through Jesus Christ in the 
Holy Spirit” (no. 78). The Eucharistic prayers are the prayers of the entire community. The 
assembly has an indispensable role in the Eucharistic prayers; the dialogic form of the 
Eucharistic prayers provides the acclamations for the community to lead them into full 
participation. 

The Eucharistic Prayers do what they signify, expressing this worship of “thanksgiving 
and sanctification” with abundant symbols and language made for reflection and pointed 
preaching! Furthennore, drawing on the Eucharistic Prayers in your homilies moves the 
community toward the level of participation that fulfills the purposes of liturgy. 

Under the heading of four of the eight main elements of the Eucharistic prayers described 
in the GIRM (no. 79) here are portions that exemplify how these Eucharistic Prayers give rich 
sources for preaching: 

We remember — anamnesis—in which we do not merely recall, we experience now what Christ 
accomplished for us in the past: 

“Be pleased, O God, we pray 

to bless, acknowledge 

and approve this offering in every respect 

so that it may become for us 

the Body and Blood of your most beloved Son 
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Our Lord Jesus Christ.” (EP I) 


The invocation of the Holy Spirit - epiclesis - we invoke the Holy Spirit to transform the bread 
and wine but also ourselves into the Body of Christ: 

“Lord, we pray, upon the oblation of your Church and recognizing the sacrificial 
victim by whose death you will to reconcile us to yourself, grant that we, who are 
nourished by the Body and Blood of your son and filled with the Spirit, may 
become one body, one Spirit in Christ.” (EP III) 

We enter into this mystery offaith to share in the inner life of the Trinity even as we are directed 
to communion with our brothers and sisters - consecration: 

“For when the hour had come 

for him to be glorified by you, Father most holy, 

having loved his own who were in the world, 

he loved them to the end: 

and while they were at supper, 

he took bread, blessed it and broke it, 

and gave it to his disciples, saying: 

‘Take this, all of you, and eat of it 
For this is my Body 

Which shall be given up for you.’” (EP IV) 

The Eucharist empowers us for the service of the poor, the afflicted and the needy - service: 

“Therefore, as we celebrate 

the memorial of his Death and Resurrection, 

we offer you, Lord, 

the Bread of life and the Chalice of salvation, 

giving thanks that you have held us worthy 

to be in your presence and minister to you.” (EP II) 

“To be in your presence and minister to you” definitely translates into service, an assertion that 
to minister to others, the poor, afflicted and the needy, we indeed minister to the Lord. 
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The Eucharistic Prayers, as a preaching source, situate the preacher in the center of the 
Liturgy, of which the Bishops of the Second Vatican Council declared: “The liturgy daily builds 
up those who are in the Church, making of them a holy temple of the Lord, a dwelling-place in 
the spirit to the mature measure of the fullness of Christ” (SC no. 2). 

Other resources from the Roman Missal 

The Roman Missal, our resource for this chapter, contains not only the liturgical cycle of 
the Seasons, Advent and Christmas, Lent and Easter, and Ordinary Time in between, but the 
liturgical calendar of saints as well. Each calendar month has its scheduled feasts of saints. These 
people represent men and women in the history of the Church who have persevered in the faith 
in the midst of every possible culture, time period and historical circumstance that mark the 
history of the Church. 

The Roman Missal catalogues those whom the Church has pronounced as blessed or 
canonized as Saints. Yet in acknowledging the recognized saints, the community is mindful at 
the same time of the countless numbers of Christian men and women whose lives reflect a 
profound faith and fervent experience of following the teachings of Christ in their everyday 
lives. 

Preachers have in these brothers and sisters those who listened to and followed the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They are not larger than human, but they are holy because they became as fully 
human as they could within the concrete circumstances of their own times and history, past and 
present. Their lives sometimes reflect contradictions; their words and deeds surprise; they appear 
on the scene as the last ones contemporaries would ever have thought would become saintly 
followers of Christ. In many instances their journeys toward faithfulness were circuitous, 
roundabout, odd and paradoxical, like St. Augustine. 

You may sometimes have heard the advice to “get real”! The saints were and are very 
real. They have a wide audience of supporters, as well. The number of non-Catholics who love 
and imitate Saint Lrancis of Assisi, for example, may come close to matching the number of 
Catholics who revere this saint. A contemporary favorite for his several books on spirituality, 
Lather James Martin, S.J., came to public notice and admiration with his first book, My Life With 
The Saintsl The writings of St. Teresa of Avila, and admiration for St. Therese of Lisieux, as 
well as the heroics of Saint Damien de Veuster enjoy continuous fascination, admiration and 
study of widespread readers. Attention of this kind also extends to many of the other saints as 
well. 

Saints also embody the deepest cultural strains of our listeners. Many of the celebrations 
of the lives of saints draw energy and enthusiasm because the saints celebrated also represent the 
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deepest layers of the faith history and story of groups of people. Those are often the ways which 
allow a better understanding of people of different times and cultures. You may well find 
through the saints openings to enter into the hearts and expectations of people to whom you 
preach whose social or ethnic worlds differ from your own. 

Sunday almost always trumps saints’ feast days, with the exception of some feasts of the 
Blessed Mother, St. Joseph and Saints Peter and Paul. Yet as illustrations and models of the 
Christian life, the lives of saints, canonized or not, represent rich fare for preaching even in the 
Sunday homily. 

These three areas, and there are others as well, are wellsprings from which you can draw 
preaching insights to serve those entrusted to you to hear the good news of salvation. Besides all 
this, the wide breadth of saints embraces those with whom every member of the community can 
often identify and relish as spiritual companions on their personal journeys. 

These Roman Missal resources constitute a significant portion of the treasure chest of 
material that you, the preacher, can adapt and apply in fulfilling the purposes of the Sunday as 
well as the weekday homilies. Preaching the Mystery of Faith urges preachers toward this goal: 
“The Church’s rich theological, doctrinal and catechetical tradition must therefore properly 
inform the preaching task in its liturgical setting” (5). There also exists excellent background 
material to provide the preacher with further layers and resources for preaching. 

Checkpoints for using in-house resources (prayers and saints) for preaching: 

1. For a singular book on the Presidential Prayers, LTP has published a paperback study 
and workbook: Essential Presidential Prayers and Texts - A Roman Missal Study 
Edition and Workbook. It is not only a clear and complete liturgical study of the 
presidential prayers but also an excellent guide on how to proclaim these prayers in an 
effective manner. 

2. Liturgical Press has published a study entitled, A Commentary on the Order of Mass of 
the Roman Missal, written by a superb array of liturgical scholars. The book includes a 
distinctive study of the four Eucharistic Prayers as well as the Eucharistic Prayers for 
Reconciliation. Each of these chapters provides a rich and readable section on the 
Eucharistic Prayers regarding their experiential (mystagogical) implications. They 
present each Eucharistic Prayer as an “imaginative fonn of theological reflection 
prompted by the Holy Spirit” to lead the assembly into a deeper realization of the 
encounter with the Mystery of God in Christ realized through the Liturgy. 

3. Father Richard P. McBrien has written an engaging biography of the saints with the 
appropriate title, The Lives of the Saints, published by Harper, which fits neatly into the 
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monthly cycle of the liturgy. The biographies are readable, concise and yet provide ample 
information for preachers. Year-round worship aids like Magnificat or Give Us This Day 
provide excellent brief accounts of the saints while matching the liturgical calendar. 

4. For an example of a homily that effectively uses the Roman Missal, see Appendix A, 
Sample 3 (Fr. Roy Shelly, “Joy in Faith”). 
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Chapter 6: 

The Art of Interpretation 

Interpretation: Not exactly a science 

Interpretation, says the online version of the Oxford Dictionaries, is “explaining the 
meaning of something.’’ This definition is so basic, just five little words, and yet the term is full 
of potential understandings—and misunderstandings. Just ask any two siblings involved in a 
“but-she-started-it!” disagreement. For preachers—at least for those preachers who are paying 
attention—the word “interpretation” is laden with even more freight, for preachers presume to 
stand before the community and interpret the word of God, and to do so in a way that actually 
matters. 


Interpretation: More than just an approach to the scriptures 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith grounds its discussion of interpretation firmly in the 
purposes of preaching (and, one might add, in scripture study in general) because effective 
preaching invites and demands interpretation of the scriptures: “In the context of preaching, such 
interpretation cannot be simply an intellectual exercise but must be a serious attempt to 
understand the Scriptures in the light of faith” (42). 

Preaching, then, is not merely the preacher’s individualized look at a text but is rather a 
faith-filled viewing of God’s word through the witness of the preacher’s own Christian journey 
and the communal journey of the Church. In terms of specific ways of studying scripture, 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith applauds the contributions of the historical-critical method of 
biblical interpretation to modern preaching, but also notes that preachers cannot stop there (this 
statement may be news for those of you who studied the historical-critical method in school and 
who don’t often think of any other legitimate means of interpreting scripture): 

As Pope Benedict XVI has observed, it is also important to augment use of the 
historical-critical method with other legitimate methodologies and, above all, with 
a perspective of faith. Probing a biblical text simply for its historical context or 
treating the biblical text from a purely scientific or empirical point of view is not 
sufficient when the purpose, as in liturgical preaching, is to open the meaning of 
the scriptural passage for Christian life today. (43) 
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Today the field of literary criticism, for example, has much to offer the art of biblical 
interpretation. What is the difference, literary biblical criticism might ask, between preaching on 
a poetic text, versus a prophetic text, versus a gospel, versus a letter, and so on? Looking at the 
scriptures in part through the lens of their particular genre can provide new insights for 
interpretation. Of course, just as taking a narrow look (“How does the poetic convention that the 
psalmist has chosen affect its message?”) can be eye-opening, so can keeping in mind the “big 
picture” of the canon of scripture. Indeed, the Bishops note that preachers should remember that 
the Bible is more than the sum of its individual books: 

Christian faith takes into account as well the entirety of the Bible as an inspired 
and sacred text. If we only focus on the diverse voices of the individual biblical 
books, we can lose a sense of the one voice of God as it speaks coherently and 
consistently through the whole of the Scriptures, especially as the entirety of 
Scriptures, from the truth of Christian faith, finds its ultimate coherence in the 
person and mission of Jesus Christ. (43-44). 

The Bishops affirm here the responsibility of preachers to give a considered, faithful 
interpretation of the scriptures so that they will avoid “ungrounded and extravagant 
interpretations or unwarranted eisegesis—that is to say, reading into a text meaning that is quite 
alien to it” (43) and participate instead in the “reliable unfolding of the authentic meaning of the 
scriptural texts” (44). The task, complex as it is, is the foundation of the preaching ministry. 

This active work with the Spirit and the Church brings us to a way that you, Dear 
Preacher, might think about interpretation. We suggest that interpretation is not simply the lens 
or the method or the (remember this one from grad school?) hermeneutical stance that you bring 
to the scriptures, but instead is more than that—it’s all of those things, plus how the preacher 
comes, body, heart, mind, and soul, to the interpretive moment. Interpretation here asks 
questions like these: 

1. What can I say in this moment that is true, authentic, honest, and faithful, without 
writing my own scriptures? 

2. What in these scriptures makes me joyful? Fearful? Sad? Anxious? Relieved? 
Comforted? 

3. As a preacher, where do I feel a sense of sharing and confidence, and where do I feel a 
sense of awe and responsibility? In other words, where is my doubt? And where is my dare? 

4. Truly hearing the word, in what ways does this particular story connect to the 
Universal Story? What metaphor, simile, story, example, or detail might highlight these 
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connections to the endless pouring-out of the Father, and the saving energy of Christ, and the 
enlivening work of the Holy Spirit? 

Interpretation, then, is not a formula into which you can plug a few variables and then, 
bingo, out pop some magnificent words of wisdom. Interpretation is an art that requires patience, 
creativity, and faithfulness to the sacred story of God’s working in human history. When 
preachers ask these questions, they are basically doing the work of interpretation, both of the 
scriptures and of their own relationship to the scriptures and to the God whose words are 
contained there. Interpretation combines pondering and acting: “What,” preachers ask, “are we 
looking for? What are we going to do with this story?” Preachers ask these questions because 
they want to speak in a way that lets people know how the scriptures still speak to human beings 
today. 


How thoughtful interpretation looks and what it does 

We believe that when you make wise, humble, and appropriate use of the preacher’s 
power of interpretation, you will provide preaching that matters. How will you know that you 
have done so? The following characteristics are signs of thoughtful interpretation of God’s word 
in community: 

First, thoughtful interpretation is open. The preacher exercising thoughtful interpretation 
does not simply peer through exact same lens at every preaching moment. When these single- 
lens-only preachers stand up to speak, the hearers already know what is coming and where it will 
end beforehand. There will be no surprises, no challenges, no disturbances, no comforts, and 
perhaps even no listening. 

Next, thoughtful interpretation doesn’t do all of the work for the listeners. Just as it 
happened with the shepherd who lost his sheep, the woman who lost her coin, and the father who 
lost his son, the act of “finding” is cause for community celebration. Preachers often speculate on 
the joy at those three parties, of course, but their preaching might also imagine the conversations 
sparked as the friends and family in the old stories came together, the questions asked (“When 
did you notice that your coin was missing?” “How far exactly did you walk to find that sheep?” 
“How you must have suffered while your son was gone! What do you think finally changed his 
heart?”). In all three tales, the community comes together to share in the joy of finding the lost— 
a true, authentic sharing that now belongs to everyone and that Christian communities still 
practice today. Christians gather to talk about what happened then, what still happens now, what 
will happen as they continue the journey of faith together. Thoughtful interpretation, then, invites 
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the hearer not only to true listening presence, but also to genuine participation in the word of 
God. 

Thoughtful interpretation also continues past the preaching moment. As we like to say, it 
gives everyone something to talk about in the car on the way home! Thoughtful interpretation 
seeks to grab the imagination. When all the words spoken by the preacher are forgotten (maybe 
even by the end of the mass or the celebration) the imagination will hang on to and continue, as 
Psalm 34:8 invites, to “taste and see the goodness of the Lord.” It will be the analogy, the apt 
comparison, or the story bringing the Gospel into the today of this place and this time that makes 
the difference. Having something vivid by way of a thought, insight, application, affirmation or 
even challenge for the listeners to chew on for the week is not the least you can hope for, but the 
best! You as a preacher have connected with the heart, and the people will leave with “faces 
proclaiming they have heard the Good News,” as Pope Frances told his own priests of Rome. 
You, and the Spirit working through you, have furthered the goal of conversion. 

When, then, interpretation continues past the preaching moment, and the message 
remains as relevant at home, work, school, the assisted-living facility, the political arena, and 
other venues of daily life as it was at church you have effective preaching at its best. 

We thought you might enjoy a recent example from Pope Francis. These are words that 
he offered to pilgrims at St. Peter’s in Rome before the recitation of the Angelus on July 21, 
2013. The Pope, reflecting on Luke’s story of Martha and Mary, he notes that each woman 
welcomes Jesus in her own way but that Jesus says, “There is need of only one thing. Mary has 
chosen the better part...” (10:41). Consider Francis’ analysis, which we quote here at length so 
that you can see the Pope’s interpretive skills at work: 

What does Jesus wish to say? What is this one thing that we need? Above 
all it is important to understand that it is not a matter of contrasting 2 attitudes: 
listening to the Lord’s word, contemplation, and concrete service to our neighbor. 
They are not 2 opposed attitudes but, on the contrary, they are 2 aspects that are 
both essential for our Christian life; aspects that must never be separated but lived 
in profound unity and harmony. So why does Martha receive the rebuke even if it 
is done with sweetness? Because she took only what she was doing to be 
essential, she was too absorbed and worried about things to “do.” For a Christian, 
the works of service and charity are never detached from the principle source of 
our action: that is, listening to the Word of the Lord, sitting - like Mary - at 
Jesus’ feet in the attitude of a disciple. And for this reason Mary is rebuked. 

In our Christian life too prayer and action are always profoundly united. 
Prayer that does not lead to concrete action toward a brother who is poor, sick, in 
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need of help, the brother in difficulty, is a sterile and incomplete prayer. But, in 
the same way, when in ecclesial service we are only concerned with doing, we 
give greater weight to things, functions, structures, and we forget the centrality of 
Christ; we do not set aside time for dialogue with him in prayer, we are in risk of 
serving ourselves and not God present in our needy brother. St. Benedict took up 
the way of life that he summed up for his monks in 2 words: “ora et labora,” pray 
and work. It is from contemplation, from a strong relationship of friendship with 
the Lord that there is borne in us the capacity to live and bear God’s love, his 
mercy, his tenderness to others. It is also our work with our needy brother, our 
labor of charity in works of mercy, that brings us to the Lord because we see the 
Lord in our needy brother and sister. (From Zenit.org, translated by Joseph 
Trabbic) 

A faith-filled, thoughtful interpretation can offer the hearers (and the preacher!) a fresh 
way to connect their own lives to the life of the Body of Christ. If the preacher is diligent, 
careful, faithful, and courageous, God’s word will speak to him or her and to those who listen. 
Indeed, God’s words are always waiting to be spoken into life in our communities, bringing new 
understanding to the people who hear them. 

Checkpoints for the art of interpretation 

1. Thoughtful interpretation becomes the preaching aimed at the heart, mind and 
imagination. It is the actual engagement with the assembly in coming to grips with the 
Word of God NOW! It is the active tool of communication to engage the listeners. Its 
importance, then, is critical and fundamental. 

2. To speak of art, including thoughtful interpretation, does not mean simply to wait for 
the moment of “inspiration.” It is a deliberate task. In the driest of moments when you 
feel no exciting insight rushing to our side, you still must do the work. No shortcut will 
sweep away the labor of preparation. You have to decide to apply yourself to the 
process. Sometimes it will happen, however, that during the hard work, ideas and images 
seem to fall into place almost effortlessly. These times are more the exception than the 
rule, but you can be grateful for them nevertheless (we certainly are!). 

3. It is necessary then to go to the well of inspiration and imagination. Reading, movies, 
TV, literature, stage, poetry, nature, magazines, reflection on human experience and 
listening to the conversations of people you serve, all of which when added to your 
theological and scriptural background, certainly deepen the wells of inspiration. 
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4. Finally, it must be said again and again, your first resource for your preaching, as Pope 
Francis points out so clearly in his homily quoted above, must be prayer: sustained, 
engaged listening to the Word and responding to the Spirit in our hearts. 

5. For a homily that exemplifies thoughtful interpretation of the scriptures, see Bishop 
Ryan’s homily, “Baptism of the Lord,” in Appendix A. 
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Section Two 

What to Do and How: A Method for Preparation 

Introduction 

Most experienced preachers have a typical style of preaching preparation, something that 
they do over and over again. Here are some preparatory approaches with a variety of levels of 
depth—and success—that we’ve heard: 

“I just read over the lectionary and wait for the Holy Spirit to give me something.” 

“I pray it through the week and then give it on Sunday.” 

“ I subscribe to a homily service.” 

“I tell a story and then connect it to the readings.” 

“Study, study, study.” 

“I never know what I’m going to say until it comes out of my mouth.” 

Obviously, nobody is going to admit to thinking, making, or practicing that last comment, but 
you can probably think of people whose preaching sounds like that’s the strategy! While 
Preaching Matters argues that preaching needs to be grounded in both the assembly and the 
word of God, how that grounding and growth actually work out in practice can be difficult. 
People who preach are subject to the same woes and distractions that everyone else is. Some 
preachers may feel overwhelmed with their other duties, creating a sense of urgency in “getting 
something going” for an upcoming liturgy and not finding the time to reflect deeply on the 
scriptures. Others, meanwhile, may uncover some fascinating tidbit—a symbol, or nuance, or 
interesting word translation—in the scriptures but find themselves less able to connect that 
insight to the needs of the gathered people. Still others find a process that seems to work, a 
process that they engage over and over (and over again!) until that repetition becomes a rut and 
their preaching sounds the same, with the same themes, patterns, and strategies every single time. 

And yet God’s word is always fresh, always new. Preachers, like everyone else, will 
never completely figure it out. Indeed, it would be better not to preach than to preach from a 
place of unpreparedness. How, then, can you adopt a preparation process that opens you to God’s 
word in all of its depths and that opens God’s word to you, for your benefit and the benefit of 
those who listen? 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith doesn’t address preaching preparation beyond a brief 
mention. Instead, the new document refers readers to Fulfilled in Your Hearing, noting that 
Fulfdled offers good advice for preaching preparation. Preaching the Mystery of Faith does 
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remind the reader, however, that preaching preparation is hard work, with a series of basic steps: 
reading and praying, studying, drafting, revising, and practicing (44). Nonetheless, it’s easy for 
some or all of these steps to be shortchanged in the whirlwind of daily life, since few if any 
preachers have preaching as their only duty! Section 2 of Preaching Matters, therefore, offers a 
set of strategies for listening to God, reflecting deeply on God’s word, and gathering and 
organizing the preacher’s own words in the most meaningful way possible. 
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Chapter 7 

Listening, Part 1: Prayer 


I (Deborah) teach college composition, and before I can help students improve their 
writing skills, I must first try to find out which abilities they already possess and which are 
missing. Thus, I always assign a beginning-of-the-term argumentative essay, a short exercise in 
impromptu writing that helps me get to know the members of my classes. One time a few years 
ago, the assignment went something like this: 

Think of a skill or an art that is no longer widely practiced but that should be. 
Describe the skill or art, and tell why you think it has fallen into disuse; then, 
argue why it should be practiced more—and how that might come about. 

OK, so maybe this essay question isn’t the most unique one ever written, but my students’ 
responses nevertheless uncovered a variety of “lost arts,” some of them quite poignant: face-to- 
face conversations, handwritten letters, family meals. But more than any other thing that is no 
longer widely practiced, my students lamented the lost art of listening. The papers I received 
mourning the disappearance of authentic hearing in our society were occasionally sad, 
occasionally hopeful or even, unfortunately, more-than-occasionally devoid of self-awareness, as 
was the essay of “Megan,” 3 who noted, “These days, the only thing my friends ever talk about is 
their own selves. They talk constantly about all THEIR relationships and all THEIR drama, and I 
get tired of it. They never ask about anything important, like about ME or what’s going on in 
MY life!” 

Dear Reader, I’m sorry to report that this student wasn’t joking. For Megan, “listening” 
meant only that someone else should listen to her. She’s not alone: “Megans” are everywhere in 
our culture, and real listening is indeed a sadly under-practiced art. People know that they’re 
supposed to listen, and they’ve learned to show all of the proper listening behaviors, like making 
eye contact with the speaker, leaning toward him or her, nodding the head, and refraining from 
answering a cell phone while the other person is talking, to name a few examples. People look 
like they’re listening in their conversations but more often, they’re engaging in serial speeches, 
in which each person politely—or not!—waits for his or her turn to speak, appearing to attend to 
the speaker but in reality spending most of the other person’s talk time planning what to say 
when the “listener’s” next turn finally rolls around. 


3 Not her real name, of course. 
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So it often goes with God. Like Megan, we want God to listen to us, and we profess that 
we really want to listen to God, but our practice of listening often fails to live up to our theory or 
our theology of listening. And like Megan, we’re missing a lot. 

One obvious way to listen to and for God is through prayer. Preaching the Mystery of 
Faith points out that preparation “must begin with a fruitful time of reflection and prayer” (33), 
and it goes without saying that preachers need to be pray-ers. Of course, noting that something 
“goes without saying” does not mean that the “something” actually happens. One fundamental 
and rarely asked question about preaching is this: How can a preacher dare ask the assembly to 
listen to him or her unless that preacher has first listened to God? 

Most preachers, of course, do resonate with the idea that they must reflect prayerfully on 
the scriptures in general and on the lectionary readings in particular. We’ll discuss this kind of 
reflection in the next few chapters. However, we also want to argue here that preachers 
absolutely must also cultivate their prayer lives in general. Notice that in the statement above, the 
Bishops argue that preparation begins with reflection and prayer. Indeed, these practices cultivate 
the spiritual ground in which the seeds of study, writing, editing and proclaiming can grow. 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith alludes to this idea when it contextualizes preaching within the 
larger life of the preacher: “Along with the study and care given to the content of the homily and 
the manner of its presentation, there should also be time for personal reflection on the meaning 
of the Scriptures and scrutiny of one’s own spiritual life in prayerful silence ” (33, emphasis 
added). This statement is profound in the way that it establishes a series of critical connections 
within all liturgical preaching: The Bishops link the content of the preaching, the presentation of 
the preaching, reflection on the scriptures, and reflection on the preacher’s own life. Perhaps a 
visual representation of these connections might help: 
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Scripture 


Some of the relationships among the preacher, the preaching, 
and the Holy Spirit based upon Preaching the Mystery of Faith 


The preaching itself (especially in terms of content and presentation) and the preacher (especially 
in terms of his or her engagement with the scriptures and with life) are in constant and reflective 
conversation with one another, all of them intimately connected with the transformative working 
of the Holy Spirit. The listening process is the preacher’s pathway of access to this reflection; it 
is part of the spiritual discipline of preaching, and prayer is a key component of this listening. If 
a preacher’s most common preaching-related prayer, therefore, is “Dear God, please give me an 
idea to preach!” (certainly an understandable plea) then these intertwined lifestyle components of 
preaching, sorely neglected, cannot mature and bear fruit in the preaching—or in the preacher. 
Indeed, the preacher’s witness is tied up in his or her Christian journey, a journey made 
alongside the assembly: “To preach the Gospel authentically to the Christian community, the 
homilist should strive to live a life of holiness” (33). This striving is in part a shared journey with 
all the community of believers, for Lumen Gentium reminds us that “all the faithful are invited 
and obliged to try to achieve holiness and the perfection of their own state of life” (no. 42). The 
invitation and obligation to pursue holiness connects people to one another and to the Spirit who 
breathes life into each and every human being. 

Although our conversations with preaching colleagues reveal that this most basic kind of 
prayer life is not always deliberately neglected, we must nevertheless acknowledge the realities 
of everyday life for those in the preaching ministry. Priests, for example, may be called upon to 
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write a different homily for every day of the week, not to mention additional homilies for special 
preaching occasions such as baptisms, weddings, and funerals—and all of these on top of the 
administrative responsibilities of perhaps running a parish, ministering to parishioners, and other 
assorted obligations. Deacons in turn are likely juggling ministerial duties with family life (the 
majority of Roman Catholic deacons are married) and full-time work outside the Church, as are 
lay persons who have been called to preach God’s word where authorized. Preaching can be 
ministry or vocation (or both), but in the modem world very few people have preaching as their 
only obligation. Who, preachers may ask with a certain amount of appropriate frustration, has a 
life that accommodates this silent, prayerful scrutiny? 

It’s a question with no easy answer. We’d like to revise it a bit in hopes of getting closer 
to a vision of potential balance and dignity in prayer life: Who, Dear Preacher, has a life that 
absolves us of this responsibility? 

The good news is that most preachers do have some kind of prayer practice. Ordained 
preachers (and many non-ordained preachers as well) may already be participating in the prayer 
life of the Church through the Liturgy of the Hours, especially Morning or Evening Prayer. In 
tenns of personal prayer, some preachers may have the habit of devotional prayer such as the 
Rosary, while others may enjoy informal prayer in a conversational style in which they praise 
and adore God, communicate gratitude for life and all of God’s other gifts, share their failings, 
and petition God on behalf of themselves and others. Each person has a preferred style of 
praying, and all of these fonns of prayer are valuable. Nonetheless, we’re writing here about a 
kind of prayer, in whatever form it takes, whose purpose is to listen to God. In the New 
Testament, James illustrates this idea nicely when he admonishes believers to “humbly welcome 
the word that has been planted in you” (1:21). James moves on to remind his readers to be “doers 
of the word, and not hearers only,” of course, but he starts with hearing, with welcoming the 
word. For preachers, the “doing” is in part the actual preaching and, inextricably linked to that 
preaching, the living out of what is heard. 

The prayer whose main purpose is to listen is meditative or contemplative. In its 
discussion of Christian prayer, the Catechism of the Catholic Church names three expressions of 
prayer: vocal, meditation, and contemplative prayer—note that two of the three types involve 
listening! The Catechism points out that the ultimate purpose of prayer is to bring Christians “to 
the knowledge of the love of the Lord Jesus, to union with him” (no. 2708). Moving on to 
describe contemplative prayer, it further notes that contemplation is “the gaze of faith” (no. 

2715) with an active, committed attentiveness to hearing God’s word and responding with our 
own “yes” (no. 2716), in a silence in which “the Father speaks to us his incarnate Word” (no. 
2717). A listening kind of prayer presents, therefore, the unique challenges of listening in 
general, specifically the need to step away from one’s own desire to speak and instead to listen to 
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the one who has spoken into existence all that is. The implications for preaching are clear. 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith offers a promise: “The homilist who humbly and confidently 
seeks the light and inspiration of the Holy Spirit in the preparation of the homily proclaims 
God’s word with greater clarity, integrity, and effectiveness” (33) We, flawed and human, 
whether preaching for 800 people at Sunday Eucharist or 7 people at morning prayer, 
nonetheless make the attempt to interpret God’s word within the community. We do so first by 
listening for and responding to God’s voice. 

Checkpoints for Listening through Prayer: 

1. Invite the Holy Spirit to open your intellect and emotions so that you can hear the 
voice of God. 

2. Reflect on your typical prayer practice: To which forms of prayer are you most drawn? 
Which do you most often practice? Do you see a pattern in how you pray (or in the ways 
of prayer that you don’t choose)? If you were living with an ideal prayer life, what would 
that look like? 

3. Now dig a little deeper: In what ways are you speaking to God, asking God to listen to 
you? In what ways are you speaking with God, sharing the “conversation” of your 
prayer? And in what ways are you listening to God and for God in your life? 

4. God’s word is contained in the scriptures, so of course the scriptures are a wonderful 
place to listen for God’s voice. But you can also listen to God in other ways and other 
places: outdoors on a walk in nature, along a busy city sidewalk, in the events of the day, 
through a piece of music or a work of art, in the silence of a time that you create 
especially for listening. As an experiment, try one of the following activities each day for 
a week: 

5. Before you pick up the newspaper or view a news broadcast or visit your favorite news 
site online, agree to spend some extra time with the first news story that you come across. 
As you reflect on the story, ask yourself, “What is God saying here?” or “How might God 
view these events?” or “Where do I find God in this story?” That is, experience the story 
with the direct expectation of listening for God within it. Afterward, jot down your 
insights. 

6. Choose one personal interaction that you had earlier in the day, and reflect on how God 
might have been present in that encounter, through the other person, through you, or in 
the interaction itself. Then jot down your insights. 
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7. We often describe some of our favorite art works as “inspired.” Choose a work of art 
that resonates with you, and reflect on how it is inspired. Be sure to jot down your 
insights. 

8. Practice an experience of deep listening. Find a comfortable place, gather yourself, and 
simply sit with God. If you need a phrase to guide and focus you, feel free to develop a 
repeatable set of words, such as “I’m listening, Lord,” or even, as Samuel says when he 
hears God’s call, “Speak, for your servant is listening” (1 Sam 3:10). You can repeat 
these words over and over, gently returning yourself to them if you find your mind 
wandering, but of course the words are not the point. The point is to quiet your own 
interior voices so that you are open and accessible to the voice of God. In recent years 
many people have written about a fully developed version of this practice, often called 
Christian meditation, centering prayer, or contemplative prayer, and you may wish to 
explore it more thoroughly in your walk as a Christian and a preacher. 4 


4 For a classic exploration of contemplative prayer, consider reading St. Theresa of Avila’s The Way of Perfection or 
The Book of Her life. For a more contemporary look at contemplative prayer, consider the works of Thomas Keating 
and Basil Pennington, both of whom write about centering prayer as a method leading to contemplative prayer. 
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Chapter 8 

Listening, Part 2: Lectio Divina 

My Greek and Hebrew are a bit rusty... 

Scripture study doesn’t necessarily mean poring over Greek and Hebrew texts, translating 
them yourself and exchanging letters with other scholars about the nuances of particular words— 
although of course it can mean those things! Today, however, many preachers do not have 
sufficient background in biblical languages to undertake the intricate work of translating ancient 
texts. Fortunately, many excellent online sources are available to help you, if you choose to 
conduct this type of research, and we’ll discuss some of those in Chapter 10. But before you 
become too wrapped up in that aorist active indicative Greek verb from the Gospel of John, you 
can conduct quite a lot of more basic study. 

The first opportunity to develop your listening for God’s voice is by reading different 
translations of the same lectionary selections, if you’ve not already done so. Biblical translation 
is an art rather than a science, and scripture scholars of intelligence and faith may disagree 
strongly about how a certain word, phrase, or idea ought to be rendered into English. The 
standard Catholic translation for lectionary use is the New American Bible, and that translation is 
the one that the assembly is most likely to be familiar with—especially for those who are 
exposed to the scriptures only at liturgy—so it is the best place to begin. However, other 
translations such as the New Revised Standard Version, The Jerusalem Bible, The Good News 
Bible, and others can greatly add to your appreciation and understanding of the texts. 

Translations like the New American Bible and the New Revised Standard Version bring a “formal 
equivalence” approach to the text, which means that they attempt to capture the most literal 
translation of the biblical languages possible. Meanwhile, translations like The Good News Bible 
use a “dynamic equivalence” approach to the text, meaning that they translate the original 
languages into contemporary English so that they are more accessible to modern readers. And 
translations like The Jerusalem Bible are known for their poetic and literary approach to the text, 
which many readers find appealing. You’ll also want to stay up to date on the arrival of new 
translations, because new findings in the field of biblical scholarship mean that the text itself is 
constantly being refined. God continues to speak in new and fresh ways, and our scriptures, 
which may have appeared to be frozen in time, are dynamic and filled with God’s voice. 

Once you have explored some alternate translations of the texts—or perhaps during this 
process—you’ll also want to look at the context of the lectionary selection. These lectionary 
readings are pericopes, little snippets of the larger biblical text chosen for our use in public 
prayer, so they are always by definition decontextualized. Indeed, some selections are also cut 
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within the selection itself, and this cutting may reduce the ease with which you (or an assembly!) 
can understand them. It is certainly worth your time, therefore, to read at least the entire chapter 
surrounding the lectionary readings, including the entire psalm of the day. As you read the 
broader text, ask yourself what it’s saying. How is God’s voice coming through in this bigger 
picture? Even if you have many years of scripture study under your belt, reviewing the larger 
context is still a good idea. The placement of a parable between two other parables, for example, 
may yield additional insights into the interpretation of the scripture of the day. Similarly, the 
verses deleted from the central sections of a reading (this scenario is particularly likely with Old 
Testament and Epistle readings) may contribute information that you—and the assembly—need 
to better hear God’s voice in the scriptures. In fact, now that you’re aware how much scripture is 
missing from the lectionary, you may be even more inspired to explore the rest of the story. 
Recovering these hidden and neglected texts and accounting for them during your interpretive 
work is an important part of preaching. Believers claim the entire canon, after all, as God’s 
inspired word. 

After some time of general study, take some time for lectio divina, a phrase that means 
“divine reading” or “spiritual reading.” Pope Benedict XVI himself discusses the practice in 
Verbum Domini, referring particularly to lectio as a way of fulfilling “the need for a prayerful 
approach to the sacred text as a fundamental element in the spiritual life of every believer, in the 
various ministries and states in life” and pointing out that “[t]he word of God is at the basis of all 
authentic Christian spirituality” (No. 86). Preaching the Mystery of Faith in turn cites Verbum 
Domini and echoes Benedict’s words by summarizing the “how” and “why” of lectio : 

This venerable method of approaching the Scriptures, the pope observes, begins 
with a prayerful reading of the biblical text, then a meditation on its message, 
followed by a prayerful response on our part concerning what the Lord may ask of 
us through this biblical passage, and finally, contemplation of what conversion of 
heart and mind will be necessary to bring the message of the word to action in our 
lives and those of others. It is that movement from prayerful attentiveness to the 
word to reflection on its meaning and to proclamation of the message in speech 
and action that undergirds the preaching ministry itself and provides the logic of 
this statement [i.e., Preaching the Mystery of Faith], (33, emphasis added) 

Once again, the concepts of prayerfulness, attentiveness, and reflection are critical parts 
of the Bishops’ thinking about preaching and of our own preaching praxis. To return to Verbum 
Domini, you’ll observe Pope Benedict also makes a deliberate and direct connection between 
prayerful reading of the scriptures and preaching: 
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For this reason, the privileged place for the prayerful reading of sacred Scripture 
is the liturgy, and particularly the Eucharist, in which, as we celebrate the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the sacrament, the word itself is present and at work in our 
midst. In some sense the prayerful reading of the Bible, personal and communal, 
must always be related to the Eucharistic celebration. Just as the adoration of the 
Eucharist prepares for, accompanies and follows the liturgy of the Eucharist, so 
too prayerful reading, personal and communal, prepares for, accompanies and 
deepens what the Church celebrates when she proclaims the word in a liturgical 
setting. By so closely relating lectio and liturgy, we can better grasp the criteria 
that should guide this practice in the area of pastoral care and in the spiritual life 
of the People of God. (no. 86) 

In a similar vein, Pope Francis recommends lectio divina in Evangelii Gaudium : 

It consists of reading God’s word in a moment of prayer and allowing it to 
enlighten and renew us. This prayerful reading of the Bible is not something 
separate from the study undertaken by the preacher to ascertain the central 
message of the text; on the contrary, it should begin with that study and then go 
on to discern how that same message speaks to his own life. The spiritual reading 
of a text must start with its literal sense. Otherwise we can easily make the text 
say what we think is convenient, useful for confirming us in our previous 
decisions, suited to our own patterns of thought. Ultimately this would be 
tantamount to using something sacred for our own benefit and then passing on 
this confusion to God’s people, (no. 152) 

The Pope goes on to ask preachers to consider with care how the scripture speaks directly to 
them in their own lives (no. 153). The preacher, as you can see, truly reads scripture on his or her 
own behalf and on behalf of the community. 

Two key concerns arise here. First, it’s important to know that lectio divina is not a 
practice that suddenly appeared with the publication of Verbum Domini, as Benedict himself 
notes. The practice has a long association with the monastic tradition in Christianity, and its roots 
are easily visible even before that, in our Jewish history, with students studying the Torah for 
both its objective and subjective meanings. By the time that St. Benedict wrote his Rule, likely 
sometime at the beginning of the sixth century, lectio had become a common practice for men 
and women living in religious communities—Chapter 48 of the Rule devotes much of its content 
to spiritual reading. Second, remember that lectio divina is not simply an instrument in the 
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service of preaching, but also a way of deeply listening for God’s self communication in the 
scriptures by coming to God’s words with a searching heart, a listening ear, and a desire to find 
God there. 

The Camaldolese Benedictines give a beautiful description of lectio in their Rule for 
Camaldolese Benedictine Oblates: 

True to its biblical origins, the monastic life seeks above all a listening heart 
wherein God’s Word—God’s self-communication—is made manifest in Christ, in 
the Scriptures, in the human heart and in the heart of the cosmos. Lectio Divina is 
a method of approaching scripture in order to listen to the depths, seeking to 
encounter Christ, the Word, through the power of the Holy Spirit, hidden in the 
words of the text. Ultimately it can be said that the goal of lectio is an ever 
expanding capacity to listen with the heart to the Word of God in all of life’s 
situations, leading to a more constant awareness of God’s presence. It is a 
listening as communion not so much for a particular message but for the nearness 
of the living God. It is therefore a listening that leads to a new way of seeing (7-8, 
emphasis added). 

If you’ve not practiced lectio for a long while (or perhaps you’ve never practiced lectiol), then 
we strongly advise you to restore it to your personal study, not just because it will make you a 
more effective preacher, although it will do that, but because God is communicating God’s very 
self in the scriptures. Who wouldn’t want that? 

Because the time of lectio is aimed at communion with God, begin by asking the Holy 
Spirit to be present to you in your reading. Lectio has four basic components: 

1. Lectio : First, simply read the passage that you’ve chosen for your time with God. You 
will not likely be able to tackle entire chapters of scripture, nor will you be able to “cover” all of 
the lectionary readings in a single session—but then again, “coverage” is not the point. Instead, 
choose a single reading and give that scripture selection your very best attention. Read the 
passage slowly and deliberately. When you get to the end, just go back to the beginning and read 
it again. And again. Keep reading, without a sense of goal (“After I’ve read it 7 times, I can 
move on to Step 2!”) or an agenda about meaning. Even if you never do anything else, even if 
you sit in your chair for half an hour reading and re-reading the story of the Syrophonecian 
woman, you’ll be giving God’s word your best attention. Not a bad thing to do! 

2. Meditatio: After some time of reading, a word or phrase may draw your attention by 
speaking to your heart, or striking you as especially important, or jumping out from the text in a 
way that you’ve never noticed before, or for some other reason. If so, take the time to “chew” on 
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that word or phrase. What do you hear? What does it mean? How do you respond emotionally or 
intellectually to the word or phrase? Why might you be noticing it now, as opposed to other 
times that you’ve encountered this scripture? 

3. Oratio: You also may find yourself led into a time of prayer under the inspiration of the 
text and the sense of God’s presence. 

4. Contemplatio: Also you may find yourself in a place of simply “being” with God—not 
reading, not thinking, not praying, not really doing anything, but rather resting quietly in the 
breath of the Creator. Our advice? Enjoy it! 

But just to be clear: Lectio is not a linear four-step program that, if you follow it correctly, will 
lead you instantly to the ultimate goal of contemplatio. Lectio and meditatio, for example, may 
take place either in somewhat of a timeline (you spend some time reading, followed by some 
time reflecting on a particular bit of scripture) or occasionally in a more recursive process (you 
spend some time reading, followed by some reflection, followed in turn by a quick return to 
reading and a new reflection, or simply by a new reflection that spontaneously presents itself). 
While there’s nothing wrong with the recursive process, lectio is at its best when it is specific 
and deep. If you find your mind shifting from snippet to snippet, it’s often best to gently bring 
yourself back to the bit of scripture that drew you originally, staying gently in the presence of 
that particular word or phrase to which the Holy Spirit called you. Moreover, during some 
(perhaps during many) occasions of lectio you may not find yourself arriving at a privileged 
location of blissful contemplatio, or even moved toward oratio. If you spend all of your time in 
lectio and meditatio, you are doing lectio divinal Yes, you may find yourself shifting back and 
forth among the components, or you may find that you feel stuck in a certain place without 
resolution, but you are being present to God and listening for God. That is enough. If instead you 
begin looking at contemplatio as some kind of goal, you will focus on reaching the goal instead 
of on hearing God in the scriptures. Each part of lectio is worthwhile on its own! Be patient with 
yourself, and be patient with the God who is so patient with you. 

Checkpoints for Listening to God through Lectio Divina: 

1. Remember that lectio is listening for the sake of closeness to God. The danger is in 
beginning to think of the process merely as a tool for preaching, some kind of spiritual 
magic trick to produce—Voila!—that bright idea for the preaching. Lectio will certainly 
improve your preaching, but it does so by drawing you ever-more-deeply into the 
presence of the living God. 

2. Once you’ve explored a few translations, stick with a single one for your lectio session. 
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3. Find a quiet place for lectio. 

4. Resist the urge to do “preacherly” things such as underlining, taking notes, and so on 
during your lectio. Once you’re finished, it only takes a few minutes to jot down anything 
that you’ll want to remember—and in the meantime, you don’t want to derail the 
listening process by engaging the writing process. 

5. Of course, you don’t actually need a checklist for lectio. Just try it! 
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Chapter 9 

Listening, Part 3: Extrabiblical Resources 

Extrabiblical Research 

It’s always a relief to know that as a preacher, you’re not limited to the contents of your 
own mind when it comes to understanding scripture. After a time of open-hearted listening, you 
may want to look at sources outside the scriptures to help deepen your understanding: 
commentaries, journal articles, other preachers’ thoughts, and so on. Fortunately, access to 
extrabiblical sources has so greatly improved that you are most unlikely ever to suffer from a 
dearth of support material for preaching. Many exegetical resources once viewable only in well- 
stocked theological libraries are now openly accessible to everyone, either through library 
sharing exchanges or (of course) through internet access. Indeed, the difficulty now is not the 
scarcity of material but rather navigating the wealth—and especially, the variation in quality—of 
the material out there available to everyone. 

We strongly encourage you to regularly consult good extrabiblical resources. It is 
dangerous to preach after looking only through your own lens or considering only your own 
viewpoint. Preachers who avoid the work of study that good preaching demands are likely to find 
themselves preaching a single theme over and over (and over) again, or falling into a pattern of 
organization that the assembly recognizes immediately—meaning that the hearers don’t really 
need to listen, because they know already what the preacher is going to say. Without study, new 
preachers may miss the vital “story” of how preachers have addressed these scriptures in the 
past, or they may not yet have the theological background to prayerfully, carefully, and humbly 
interpret a text. Even experienced preachers in turn may forget that biblical scholarship has 
continued since the days that they left the school or seminary, finding themselves stuck in a 
single approach to interpretation (analogical approach, anyone?) and missing the many 
alternatives and developments in contemporary knowledge and thinking. There is no need to 
walk the preacher’s journey alone, when so many have walked before us, are walking with us, 
and will walk after us. 

Study, then, can be a critical component of preaching. Do, however, beware the 
temptation to look at what everyone else is saying before you’ve done your own prayer, study, 
and lectio. Otherwise, you may fall into the trap of preaching someone else’s message—and the 
assembly deserves better from its preachers, as does God. 

In addition to assorted translations of the Bible, we believe that every preacher needs 
access to the following kinds of resources: a good Bible dictionary, a solid theological dictionary 
in one’s own tradition (in our case, Roman Catholic), high-quality commentaries, and scholarly 
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articles on the scriptures and the tradition. Many of these extrabiblical resources are available 
online, and many of them are free. 


Evaluating Source Material 

With so much material so widely available, how can you tell whether a source is accurate 
and trustworthy enough to use? Evaluating the credibility of sources is a critical component of 
the study process. You might, therefore, begin by asking the following questions: 

1. From what faith tradition is the work? What agreements and points of departure are 
there between the writer’s faith tradition and my own? 

2. Is the publication a scholarly, peer-reviewed one, or is it from the popular press? 5 
What do I know about the editorial stance of the place where the work is being published? 

3. How recent is the work? 

4. What do I know, or can I find out, about the author? 

5. Who is the intended audience for this work? 

6. What have reviewers said about this publication and the work? 

7. How does this work lit with the rest of the literature in the field? 

Inexperienced preachers or those who have not yet been widely exposed to theology and Church 
doctrine may find these kinds of evaluations difficult. The real trouble, however, is most likely to 
confront you during general surfing around online, either by linking to sites in online compendia 
such as The Text This Week, or by run-of-the-mill searching through your favorite search engine. 
Online compendia do not always evaluate the authenticity, reliability, or credibility of the li nk s 
that they provide, although online compendia affiliated with academic institutions are more 
likely to have conducted some level of scouting. Ultimately, however, the responsibility for 
analyzing and evaluating extrabiblical source material is yours, so be cautious when you’re 

5 Just in case you were wondering, a peer-reviewed article is one which is submitted to a publication and then sent, 
without the author’s name, to a panel of reviews who are qualified in the topic being written about. Based upon the 
reviewers’ analysis, the work may be approved outright, approved conditionally with certain editing requirements, 
or rejected. When an article has been peer-reviewed, its integrity is not guaranteed, of course, but readers can be 
assured that it has been closely examined by other topic experts. Popular press articles can also illuminate scripture, 
of course, but if you are going to cite one of these latter as authoritative, you’ll need to work back through the 
author’s position to the original sources. For example, popular press sources often note the commonplace “fact'’ that 
more people commit suicide during the holidays than at other times of the year, a notion that is NOT borne out in 
actual statistical studies to date. Such mistakes occur with our sacred scriptures as well, from Adam and Eve’s 
having eaten an “apple" through a myriad number of hunches, guesses, errors, and just plain mis-statements. 
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conducting your research. Until you are familiar with various sites and are well-grounded in 
theology, you may wish to stick close to home, so to speak. In general, however, you should feel 
comfortable using the dictionaries, commentaries, and other scriptural resources mentioned by 
name in this chapter. When you stand to preach before the People of God, remember, you are 
professing your faith in the Christ you know, and the faith of the Church. 

Dictionaries 

You will certainly want to own a good basic Bible dictionary and a basic dictionary of 
theology, as well as perhaps a dictionary of Greek and Hebrew words for basic word search 
(although this third resource is easily available online). Here are a few suggestions to help you 
get started: 

Fink, Peter, ed. New Dictionary of Sacramental Worship. Collegeville, MN: Liturgical, 1990. 
Print. 

This dictionary offers entries on a large variety of theological and sacramental topics, 
with articles written by scholars in the area of sacramental worship. 

O’Collins, Gerald, and Edward G. Farrugia. A Concise Dictionary of Theology. Mahwah: Paulist, 
2000. Print. 

This dictionary, best for beginners (advanced preachers will want a text with longer, 
more developed entries) provides a good basic look at important theological terms and is a useful 
tool for decoding unfamiliar vocabulary that may arise during research. 

Online Parallel Bible Project. Bible Hub: Online Parallel Bible. 2004-2014. 
<www.biblehub.com>. Web. 

This website offers parallel translations, Greek and Hebrew dictionaries, multiple 
concordances, atlases, commentaries, and other Bible research tools. (Note: Biblehub.com is not 
a Roman Catholic site.) 

Stuhlmueller, Carroll, ed. The Collegeville Pastoral Dictionary of Biblical Theology. 

Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1996. Print. 

This dictionary of biblical scholarship and pastoral theology is informative, concise, 
thorough, and easy to use, this dictionary of biblical scholarship and pastoral theology also 
addresses a wide variety of topics. 
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Gospel Resources 


A treasure trove of Gospel resources is available in libraries and bookstores, and the list 
grows yearly. Below, you will find a sample interpretive text for each of the Gospels, plus a book 
that looks at the Synoptics (Mark, Matthew, Luke). 

Borgman, Paul. The Way According to Luke: Hearing the Whole Story of Luke-Acts. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006. Print. 

Borgman’s volume focuses on Luke-Acts as an entire story in two parts that is meant to 
be heard. Borgman argues that modern readers consistently miss important parts of the story 
because they read it rather than hear it, and he explores Luke’s narrative structure, which exhibits 
a finely woven web of meaning. 

Brown, Raymond E. An Introduction to the Gospel of John. New York: Doubleday, 2003. Print. 

Published posthumously (Brown died in 1998), this introduction to John’s Gospel reflects 
the great Johannine scholar’s development of thinking, including sections on Christology and 
John’s treatment of the Jews. Francis J. Moloney edited the text after Brown’s death. 

Byrne, Brendan. Lifting the Burden: Reading Matthew’s Gospel in the Church Today. 
Collegeville: Liturgical, 2004. Print. 

Bryne’s commentary on Matthew posits the gospel as truly contemporary, with a focus 
on encountering the God who lift’s people’s burdens. 

Malina, Bruce, and Richard Rohrbaugh. Social Science Commentary on the Gospels. 

Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003. Print. 

Malina and Rohrbaugh apply the long-tenn results of social science research to the task of 
giving the reader of this book an insight into the world of the texts of the Synoptic gospels 
(Matthew, Mark, and Luke). 

Moloney, Francis J. The Gospel of Mark: A Commentary. Peabody: Hendrickson, 2002. Print. 

Moloney examines how an early Christian community that had experienced great 
suffering and failure heard Mark’s story, and how Mark’s story addressed the community. This 
heavily annotated volume looks at Mark as historian and theologian, using modem scholarship 
and narrative interpretation. 
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Commentaries 


Scriptural commentaries will provide you with insights into the Bible that you might not 
be able to make on your own. They are typically written by experts in language, archeology, 
theology, henneneutics, or a variety of other disciplines and offer access to a world of 
scholarship that until recently was available only to those in major academic institutions. Here 
are a few to get you started: 

Bergant, Dianne, ed. The CoIIegeville Bible Commentary: Old Testament. Collegeville: 
Liturgical, 1992. Print. 

This commentary offers literary, historical, and theological answers to scriptural 
questions, with entries composed by thirty-four scholars whose goal was to offer insights into the 
Roman Catholic canon in its entirety. The finished product is published in two volumes (see 
entry under “Karris”). 

Harrington, Daniel J, Series ed. Sacra Pagina. 18-volume set. Collegeville: Liturgical. Various 
years. Print. 

This series of books, with one volume dedicated to each book of the New Testament, 
provides what the series editor, Daniel J. Harrington, describes as “sound critical analysis 
without any loss of sensitivity to religious meaning” (ix), offering exegetical notes and 
interpretation of the scriptural texts. 

Karris, Robert J., ed. The Collegeville Bible Commentary: New Testament. Collegeville: 
Liturgical, 1992. Print. 

This commentary offers literary, historical, and theological answers to scriptural 
questions, with entries composed by thirty-four scholars whose goal was to offer insights into the 
Roman Catholic canon in its entirety. The finished product is published in two volumes (see 
entry under “Bergant”). 

Keck, Leander, Series ed. The New Interpreter’s Bible. 12-volume set. Nashville, Abingdon. 
Various years. Print. 

This series, written from an ecumenical perspective, provides exegetical information and 
commentary for all of the books of the Bible. 

Pilch, John. The Cultural World of Jesus: Sunday by Sunday, Cycle A. Collegeville: Liturgical, 
1995. Print. 

Pilch takes a historical-critical look at the gospel readings for the liturgical cycle, contextualizing 
each and offering specific cultural intimation for insight and interpretation. 



—. The Cultural World of Jesus: Sunday by Sunday, Cycle B. Collegeville: Liturgical, 1996. 
Print. 

Pilch takes a historical-critical look at the gospel readings for the liturgical cycle, 
contextualizing each and offering specific cultural infonnation for insight and interpretation. 

—. The Cultural World of Jesus: Sunday by Sunday, Cycle C. Collegeville: Liturgical, 1997. 
Print. 

Pilch takes a historical-critical look at the gospel readings for the liturgical cycle, 
contextualizing each and offering specific cultural information for insight and interpretation. 

Online Sources 

Library Databases 

If you are a graduate of an accredited school or seminary, you may have access to the 
databases provided by its library. We strongly encourage you to take advantage of these 
databases if you are able to do so. The chance to read scholarly articles in peer-reviewed 
journals, to keep up with the latest professional and academic research, and to have all of these 
resources available at your fingertips is extremely valuable. You will definitely want to explore 
the databases listed below: 

ATLA Religion Database with Serials 

Scholarly database of the American Theological Library Association, with nearly two 
million records (journal articles, book reviews, essay collections) in the field of religion. 

Catholic Periodical and Literature Index 

A partnership between ATLA and the Catholic Library Association, with nearly a half¬ 
million indexed articles and reviews of Roman Catholic writings. 

Project Muse 

Full-text access to scholarly journals in the humanities and social sciences. 

Religious and Theological Abstracts 

Summaries of articles from scholarly journals in the fields of religion and theology. 
WorldCat 
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A global catalog of library collections, with more than 10,000 libraries and 1.5 billion 

items. 

Online Compendia 

The Text This Week. 

The Text This Week is perhaps the most complete online general resource for preachers 
available. It allows users to search by date, scripture, place in the liturgical year, and a variety of 
other criteria. Resources offered include texts, images, movies, commentaries (ancient and 
modem), exegetical helps, preaching preparation, lectionary reflections, online discussions, 
blogs, sennons, worship and liturgical resources, multimedia helps, bulletin inserts, hymns and 
musical helps, children’s resources, and li nk s to articles in scholarly journals (these li nk s work 
only if the user has a subscription to that journal). While The Text This Week is an extremely 
comprehensive site, not every link is equally trustworthy in terms of its theology, so check the 
credibility of any link that you use from this particular resource. Find it at 
http://www.textweek.com/. 

The Center for Liturgy at St. Louis University. 

The SLU Center for Liturgy offers resources in variety of categories: Praying Toward 
Sunday, Spirituality for Sunday, Get to Know the Readings, Music of Sunday’s Mass. Though 
highly accessible for students, preachers can also find a wealth of information on this site, 
including access to commentary from Pilch, Foley, Rohlheiser, Kavanaugh, and others. Find it at 
http://liturgy.slu.edu/. 

The Word on the Web. 

Greg Heille, academic Dean at the Aquinas Institute of Theology, maintains this site, 
which provides links in an assortment of categories: Bible resources, lectionary resources, 
publications, and organizations. Find it at 
http://www.kn.pacbell.com/wired/fil/pages/listpreachergr.html. 
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Chapter 10 

Planning: Finding the One Idea that Matters 

What’s the point? 

If you went to the “three points and a poem” school of homiletics, this chapter is for you, 
because we want you to get rid of the poem. Oh, and two of the points. When you preach, you 
need one single point/idea that you can explore deeply enough for your words to make a 
difference for those who listen. Few preachers are accustomed to limiting themselves in this way. 
Even preachers in the Roman Catholic tradition, in which preaching is generally shorter than it is 
in the Protestant tradition, are apt to try to “cover” too much material in a single preaching event. 
Some are attached to the “three reasons” strategies that they learned as essay-writing techniques 
in college. Others feel morally obligated to use all of the lectionary readings each time they 
preach. Still others lack sufficient time to allow their initial responses to the words of wisdom in 
scripture to mellow, so that they can then refine those big-picture ideas into something 
meaningful and memorable. These habits can be difficult to change. Where most preachers 
struggle, we believe, is in dealing with the overabundance of ideas that can be found in a 
particular reading, and offering instead a single, well-prayed, well-studied, well-communicated 
idea. This chapter will give you some strategies for doing just that. 

Everyone seems to know that preaching should have a main point, but as listeners, 
everyone has also had the experience of getting to the end of a preached message and wondering, 
“What exactly was that about?” Preachers should never put listeners in this position. First, 
therefore, it’s critical to be aware of the enormous differences in context between preacher and 
listener. The preacher, for example, has spent hours and hours preparing, and he or she is 
speaking from a depth of prayer, study, and refining the words that he or she will use. The 
relationships among examples, the connections to the main point, the call to live out God’s 
words in community: All of these are clear (or should be clear!) to the person preaching. The 
assembly, however, typically has none of this context. Many—perhaps most—of the hearers will 
not have read the lectionary readings ahead of time. They don’t have access to portions of the 
scripture that have been spliced out of the lectionary selection. Too often, the assembly hears the 
reading proclaimed by someone who may be an unskilled reader, who arrives unprepared, or 
who has been drafted at the last minute to “fill in” for a reader who did not show up. Some of 
those gathered in the assembly lack even the basic knowledge of how Roman Catholic liturgical 
readings are organized in a deliberate way, as we discussed in Chapter 4 on the lectionary. 

And equally important to note and remember in the differences of context between 
preacher and assembly is exactly how the hearers will receive the preaching. At the risk of 
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sounding obvious, what we mean to say here is that the members of the assembly are listening. 
They aren’t reading a text of the preaching. They aren’t (usually!) recording your preaching so 
that they can listen or watch it again later. They aren’t taking notes. They don’t have a summary 
of your ideas in front of them. All the listeners have are words—words of scripture proclaimed 
and interpreted—intangible bits of meaning that vanish as soon as they hit the air unless the 
hearer can bring them inside to continue to do their work. 

Reflecting back to Chapters 7-9 on listening to God, you will now see immediately what 
a privileged and dangerous position you, Dear Preacher, are in as you stand to illuminate the 
scriptures for the People of God. As Preaching the Mystery of Faith points out, “The homilist 
may need to wrestle for a while with the challenging aspects of the biblical word, searching for 
ways it could connect to ordinary experience and how it might be proclaimed to the congregation 
the homilist serves” (44). All you have to give to the assembly are words, plus the hope that your 
listening and speaking will bear fruit in the assembly’s listening. Every word you speak, 
therefore, must contribute to sharing the one idea that matters. Fortunately, the words with which 
you began are the words of God. 

A method for finding the point 

Getting to the one idea that matters is no easy task. Every gathered assembly as a group 
and each member thereof face obstacles when it comes to hearing the preaching. Some of these 
obstacles or hearing are purely physical: While you’re preaching, a toddler may be begging his 
mommy for another goldfish cracker; an elderly man, hard of hearing, may be speaking to his 
neighbor at a volume accessible to everyone (“Excuse me, but could you help with today’s 
collection?”); phones suddenly burst into noisy renditions of the latest Taylor Swift tune; sound 
systems decide to emit ear-piercing feedback—or to stop amplifying altogether. These kinds of 
interruptions are everywhere, and they’re easy to finger as problems to hearing. But another kind 
of obstacle to true listening is equally insidious, if less tangible, because its source isn’t found 
outside you, but inside you: The preacher who is so eager to share all of his or her ideas that the 
one really important one is never allowed to shine through. Every preached message needs a 
single point—what Bishop Ken Untener called a “pearl” because of its beauty, cost, and 
refinement. 6 Imagine what would happen if every preacher who stood before an assembly 
offered the listeners a pearl, something of value to take away into their lives. 


6 Untener, Ken. Preaching Better. 
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Well, then, how does a preacher filter an oceanful of disparate ideas to locate a lovely 
pearl—or, as also happens, dig beneath the sand and silt of a barren sea floor in hopes of 
uncovering one? 

First, let’s assume that you’ve spent adequate time with the biblical text, as we’ve already 
discussed. Let’s also assume that you feel secure enough as a preacher that you’ve given up the 
urge to share every single interesting thing you’ve learned about this particular lectionary 
selection. God’s word is infinitely deep, always new. You will never share—or even uncover— 
everything there is to know about even the smallest scripture selection, for our scriptures are 
inspired, breathed-into by God, and they will always have meaning that refuses to be captured 
and boxed up neatly. If you’ve done your praying, listening, and studying, then you are ready to 
begin the search for one idea that matters. Here is a method to try: 

1. Re-frame your questions: Make sure that your questions center on what God is saying 
rather than on what you are saying. 

Old question: What do I want to say to the assembly? 

New question: What is God’s word saying to me? 

Old question: What can I say that will cause people to change their lives? 

New question: What is God’s word saying that leads to transformation in 
all our lives? 

Old question: What will make this preaching good? 

New question: What will make this preaching a visible sign of God’s word 
in our lives? 

Notice that these questions bring you, the preacher, back into the assembly of hearers, for God’s 
word is for you, too, and you have been listening with great care so that you can invite others to 
join you in hearing God. Of course, you may say, those other listeners don’t have to get up and 
speak in front of the group! And you’re right. Obviously, nobody wants to look foolish while 
preaching, so to a certain extent, you may find yourself motivated by that basic desire for self- 
preservation, and to a certain extent, the fear of looking bad can be a powerful motivator for 
careful preparation. However, this kind of self-focus can also lead to “defensive preaching,” in 
which the standard becomes avoiding failure as a preacher (or courting success as a preacher) 
instead of authentically speaking God’s word in community—a community of which the 
preacher is also a member. 

2. As you take notes based on your study, jot down everything that seems relevant, 
without editing (more on editing later). Looking at your ideas, observe and mark any 
commonalities, themes, bright shining lights, issues that tug at your heart, issues that make you 
uncomfortable, and so on. What do you see? 
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3. Move from the text and your notes to a topic. A topic can be any observation, insight, 
symbol, detail, word, or other feature of the text. It may be a pattern that you noted in Step 2 
above, or it may be something completely fresh and unexpected, something that just seems to 
resonate when you think about it. Sometimes, the topic might be something that digs at your 
stomach, something that you don’t really want to talk about (divorce, anyone?) but that God’s 
Spirit is prompting you to attend to anyway. 

4. Move from the topic to a single pearl. The topic is the idea itself, but the pearl is the 
idea plus a look at why the idea matters. What’s the difference? 

Topic : Elijah heard God’s voice in “the sound of sheer silence.” 

Pearl : To hear God’s voice in “the sound of sheer silence” as Elijah does, we 
must listen with intention. 

Topic: Jesus experienced wild beasts and angels while he was in the desert. 

Pearl: Like Jesus, sometimes we experience wild beasts like [name them here], 
but angels like [name them here] minister to us. 

Topic: Jesus prevents the people from stoning the woman caught in adultery, 
which saves her life. 

Pearl: Once we’ve picked up a stone, we want to throw it, but Jesus’ teachings 
help us to put it down. 

You’ll notice that the topic is simply the interesting tidbit, while the pearl always contains a “so 
what” about the topic. The pearl says why the topic is important or how we should respond to 
it—that is, why it matters. Importantly, the pearl isn’t always obvious—it develops best through 
prayer, study, and reflection on God’s word. 

If you’re struggling for a pearl, you might ask yourself this question: What within these 
scriptures is true, liberating, transformative, and authentic to my own witness as a Christian and 
to the faith of the Church? The scriptures, as we have already noted, can never be fully plumbed 
for their meaning; they are always and everywhere speaking to those who listen carefully in a 
voice that is, paradoxically, ever consistent and always fresh. There will always be more than a 
preacher—or anyone—can tell about the scriptures. They are, that is to say, full of pearls beyond 
count! The preacher’s task is to find a single pearl, to polish it up so that it shines for this 
assembly at this time and in this space, and to give it away, because it’s not the preacher’s 
property to begin with. 

What, you may ask, should I do with all of those other fabulous ideas? Good question, 
with a simple answer: Save them for another time. If you feel so traumatized by the idea of 
losing your ideas forever, then jot them down or paste them on your computer into a file called 
“Stuff I Cut from [insert the occasion here].” Those fabulous ideas will still be there for next 
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time, changing slowly perhaps from mere ideas into true pearls for preaching. But it’s also 
possible that you won’t need them, because God will be speaking to a different you next time. 

Offer only a single idea, and make sure that the idea matters. That’s why this book is 
called Preaching Matters . That’s why we preach. But we’re willing to make you a deal: We 
promise that if you really and truly master the skill of preaching one single idea that matters, 
we’ll let you use the occasional poem. 

Checkpoints for preaching one single idea that matters: 

1. Try giving your preaching a title. If you can encapsulate the entire thing into a title- 
length phrase, and you’ve captured the idea of what you’ll be saying, you’re on the right 
track. 

2. If you have a text, find the single sentence that best tells the point (again, what Ken 
Untener would call the “pearl”) of your preaching. Underline the sentence. Does it 
contain a topic (that is, a subject) and a statement about why the topic matters? 

3. In one parish we know, if the presider is not preaching, he’ll summon the preacher to 
the sacristy before Mass and say, “I’d like a little guidance for this morning’s penitential 
rite—tell me briefly what you’re going to preach.” He makes this statement sweetly, 
invitingly, and with not a little emphasis on the word “briefly.” The entire message, then, 
needs to be stated in a single sentence. If you can do so, then you likely have a single idea 
that matters. 

4. Here’s the most basic advice ever: When you’re done, ask someone you trust, “What 
did you hear?” Certainly, not everyone will always hear the one pearl that you were 
trying to present—but if you have done your work, most people will get the single idea 
and best of all, state it in a single sentence. 

5. Fr. Roy Shelly’s homily, “Joy in Faith,” seen in Appendix A, provides an excellent 
example of sharing the one point that matters. 
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Chapter 11 

Writing, Part 1: Drafting 


When I (Deborah) was quite small, my parents took me to the zoo near our hometown of 
Eugene, Oregon. I don’t remember the excursion, but my dad loved to tell the story of how 
impressed I was by the animals, how excited to find their pictures in my animal book, how eager 
to tell Grandma about the trip, and so on. But Dad’s favorite part of this story came after we’d 
returned home: I was playing in the next room during the cool, damp Oregon evening when my 
mom said, “Oooo, I feel a draft in here.” According to Dad, not two seconds had passed before I 
appeared breathlessly in the kitchen, eyes wide, a victim of my own limited three-year-old 
linguistic skills: “Giraffe? Giraffe? Where’s the giraffe?” Both parents had to compose 
themselves and explain the word “draft.” 

The draft: A preliminary look at the preaching 

In this chapter, we’re not talking about that kind of draft (or giraffe, for that matter). 
We’re talking about an early, rough version of your preaching. We strongly encourage you to 
begin formalizing your preaching by starting with an early draft, because having the “early” 
version implies that you will also have a “later” version—and trust us, the later will be the better! 
In case you’re wondering, we both (Bishop and Deborah) write out our preaching. And while 
neither of us preaches from a text, we both find the writing process indispensable. Why? 

Drafting a text—rather than, say, writing a simple outline—allows us to make sure that our 
intended message has a single point, that everything in the message contributes to making that 
point, that our general movement through the preaching is facilitated by clear connections, and 
most importantly, that our single point says something that matters about God’s word for the 
community. Drafting isn’t always fun, especially if you don’t consider yourself a strong writer or 
if you’re most accustomed to “winging it” when you preach. However, writing a draft greatly 
increases the likelihood that the resultant preaching will be focused, interesting, relevant, 
specific, and a host of other desirable qualities. Drafting also makes textual distractions and 
irrelevancies obvious so that you can get rid of them. 

The key to drafting is to do so without judgment. We’ll save judgment for the editing 
process. Preaching the Mystery of Faith touches on this distinction as well when it encourages 
preachers to engage “the process of drafting the homily in a thoughtful manner, finding the right 
words, moving examples, and apt metaphors that will bring home to the listener the beauty and 
truth of the Scripture—and then reviewing and revising the text of the homily until it is ready” 
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(44). Notice that reviewing and revising occur after drafting! When you’re drafting any kind of 
preaching, feel free to include everything that you think might belong. Why do we not 
recommend that you edit as you go? It’s simple: The creative (drafting) and evaluative (judging) 
parts of the brain don’t function well at the same time. When you are in the creative mode, just 
go with that process, so you’re able to capture as much inspiration as you can. In fact, that stray 
little random idea that popped uninvited into a draft has occasionally turned out for us to be the 
real idea that became the preaching. If, on the other hand, you have a miniature English 
Professor in your brain saying, “Hey, are you sure you don’t need a semicolon there?” just ignore 
him (or her). You can invite that critiquing voice back later, during the editing process—or in the 
case of semicolons, you need not invite Dr. English Professor back at all, since nobody is going 
to read what you wrote, anyway! 

Creating the first draft is a very personal process. It will, however, be vastly easier if you 
have already identified a pearl from your prayer and study. What is God’s word saying to us, and 
why does it matter? Rarely does a single attempt at a text result in preaching that is strong, 
passionate, well organized, specific, relevant, and effective. Nevertheless, if you’ve not thought 
of yourself as a strong writer, you may have the sense that other writers—you know, those who 
are “better” at it than you are—simply sit down with their notes or their laptops and transcribe a 
fully formed message in a single, tranquil, God-blessed moment. We want to disabuse you of this 
notion: We are both writers, and neither of us produces fully fonned single-draft texts. Like you, 
we have to work at it by preparing, drafting, revising, and maybe repeating. Preaching, as 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith argues, “is worthy of this kind of hard work” (45). Try it yourself 
and see the difference. In fact, we’ve kept this chapter quite short to leave you some extra time to 
do your own writing! 

Checkpoints for reasonably painless drafting: 

1. Use a consistent physical location for drafting, and don’t worry about having access to 
all of your dictionaries, commentaries and so forth. You’ve already studied, and you can 
check facts later. For the moment, simply honor the creative process by fixing that cup of 
chamomile, sitting in that favorite chair, and opening your laptop or notebook (whether 
your notebook is a yellow legal pad or a bright orange iPad). 

2. Arrange a time that you can be undisturbed (difficult but worth it). And by 
“undisturbed,” we mean non-emailing, non-texting, non-Facebooking, non- 
Instagramming, non- ... well, you get the picture. 

3. Write down what you see as your pearl, and keep that pearl in front of you as you draft. 
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Start your writing wherever you believe you can most easily write. You need not begin 
with the first sentence of your preaching, and many a writer has been blocked by the 
unnecessary desire to start at the beginning and write steadily through to the end. If 
you’re good at endings, write the ending first. If you have an illustration that you think 
will work, write that first. Once you are actually writing something, your brain will shift 
into “I’m writing now” mode and the more difficult parts of your task will grow much 
easier. 

4. Be inclusive. Keep returning to the pearl as you write, BUT nevertheless write down 
everything that occurs to you, even if it’s not connected to your pearl. Sometimes what 
you think is a pearl is really just an idea masquerading as a pearl, but the real pearl may 
present itself during drafting. Or sometimes what you have really is a pearl, but it’s not 
the right pearl for this occasion. Drafting is a process of inviting. You’ll wannly welcome 
all of your ideas and let them fill your page. 

5. Write until you’ve said it all. What you have may look messy and chaotic, but 
remember, you’re not actually going to preach the first draft! Creating the first draft is the 
critical process that helps you arrive at the actual preaching. 

6. Look over what you have, noting any interesting patterns, tidbits, and so on. 

7. Put your draft away. It needs to cool down a bit before you tackle the next steps in the 
writing process. 
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Chapter 12 

Writing, Part 2: Beginning, Middle, and Ending 


Beginning, middle, and ending, when applied to preaching, could also be described in 
terms most familiar to students learning how to write an essay. They, and we learned that every 
essay has to have an Introduction, a Body and a Conclusion. An English teacher or professor 
might also have advised us at some point that the best description of a good essay is to say what 
you want to say in the Introduction, repeat it again in the Body and finish by saying it a third 
time as a Conclusion. Actually, all of the above is a good advice about the bare bones of any 
liturgical preaching. 


Beginning 

Beginnings of novels, plays, movies and homilies are decisive; they grab the imagination 
of the readers, audiences or listeners, or sadly enough, lose them right at the start. Novels often 
provide excellent examples of beginnings. You may never have read the books from which the 
following examples are taken, but I suspect that these opening lines might make you regret not 
having read them. 

Stephen L. Carter’s, The Emperor of Ocean Park begins with a neat foreshadowing of 
something wrong: “My father died at his desk, and at first, only my sister and a few stoned 
callers to late night radio shows believed he had been murdered.” 

Khaled Hosseini’s The Kite Runner, a novel of guilt and redemption, sets the stage in a 
short paragraph: “I became what I am today at the age of twelve, on a frigid overcast day in the 
winter of 1975.1 remember the precise moment, crouching behind a crumbling mud wall, 
peeking into the alley near the frozen creek.” 

The Devil’s Advocate by Morris West is a novel about a veteran Vatican priest, Msgr. 
Blaise Meredith, who has received a medical diagnosis that indicates he has tenninal carcinoma: 
“It was his profession to prepare other men for death; it shocked him to be so unready for his 
own.” 

The beginning of a preached message presents the same challenge as those of books, 
plays and movies: to gain the instant attention of the reader or audience and engage their 
imagination. The preaching is a reflection that rises from the word of God and the assembly’s 
spiritual hunger. The preacher, however, initially enjoys the expectation of people who normally 
are hopeful of hearing something good! We preachers, then, must seize that hook of anticipation 
and not disappoint the community of faith with a spoonful of initial dullness. 
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So we need to understand the goal of beginning. Not all of the following purposes 
require explicit use in every preaching occasion, but they characterize essential elements for a 
strong beginning: 

To gain the attention of the listeners . 

To introduce the subject. 

To provide the theme. 

To attract the imagination by an illustration or story that resonates with the 
people’s life experiences. 

It is an axiom among writers and speakers to “begin with an action.” The preaching is an integral 
part of the Liturgy of the Word; they fonn a single liturgical experience, and the beginning 
implies that relationship. 

The time frame for the beginning is short and needs to be crisp, clear and catching! 
Images, stories, a question, a provocative quote, or even a line from the readings that carries a 
punch provide good grist for effective beginnings. 

Middle 

The middle of the message is the core where the preacher interprets the Liturgy of the 
Word as a means of discerning God’s presence in the listeners’ experiences. The preaching often, 
if not almost always, deals with the serious aspects of life, even though it often does so in terms 
of the “bits and pieces of daily life.” 

The preacher unfolds the theme in the middle, breaks it open, explains, points out and 
brings the Word of God to the assembly in such a way that they perceive and understand where 
the Good News of the day may be found. The Good News, of course, is not foreign to the 
difficult, tragic or the dark side of the passing parade of life. In fact faith searches through sin 
and tragedy to discover and reveal the signs of grace especially in these unlikely places. 

The purpose of the preaching, then, emerges mostly in the middle. Hints may appear in 
the opening, or a summary may complete the entire experience. But the middle will have the 
largest voice. The preacher has to have clearly in mind the purpose or aim, and there are many 
possibilities for general purposes: understanding, action, conviction, awareness, celebration, even 
awe and wonder. Our preaching has to have a resilient reservoir of belief in the goodness of 
people despite the terrible things that take place in human affairs. This is another way to express 
and persuade to the hope that, despite all appearances to the contrary, convinces us and others 
there is still more grace than sin in the world. 

Ending 
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The Ending must be an ENDING! It can involve repetition of the theme or purpose, a 
return to the beginning with a larger perspective or a different twist, a specific action, but above 
all, ONE ENDING. 

Many preaching occasions (far too many) start off well, continue with some good 
development and then fail because the preacher adds too much material and cannot stop. When a 
preacher falls victim to the multiple endings syndrome, the audience is lost and the message 
wasted. 

If your opening image or story contains within itself of some fascinating elements it 
might adapt well for a final twist or re-application at the conclusion. It might also tie the 
preaching together in a way that sustains coherence throughout the message. In fact one solid 
way to end is sum up the theme or purpose a final time. The ending reinforces the purpose of the 
entire preaching and the one sentence summary of your preaching provides a neat way to wrap it 
up. 

Checkpoints for beginnings, middles, and endings 

1. The late Archbishop Fulton Sheen, a noted speaker especially through his memorable 
television series of many, many years ago, knew his beginnings and his endings 
thoroughly by memory. He was convinced that although he did not speak with notes, 
clear, vibrant beginnings and endings added significantly to the success and believability 
of his presentations. This strategy can also work for liturgical preaching. The messages 
don’t have to be memorized word for word, but the preacher must hold them masterfully 
in mind. 

2. Our section on making connections, Chapter 14, explains how important it is that the 
beginning, middle and ending flow together in a way that the assembly easily can follow 
and absorb! 

3. The connection, especially between the beginning and the middle, needs to be clear. A 
story that does not connect smoothly or that leaves the listeners puzzling to get the point 
with what follows, never makes for effective preaching. 

4. As it is critical to avoid the mistake of too many landings, avoid beginning a preaching 
occasion by saying, “Well, as we heard in the readings today . . . “ It is too general and 
trite! 

5. Keep in mind always, people want to hear a good message; they’re rooting for 
something worthwhile from the preacher, and losing them at the beginning or boring 
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them at the end with multiple endings never fails to undermine the effectiveness of the 
preaching and the liturgy itself. 

6. Be alert for stories and images from every walk of life, literature, and movies to adapt 
for beginnings. As you’ve already seen, Chapter 9 lists some resources suggested to help 
you gather materials for use in your preaching. But, in general, life itself, alert reading, 
movies, the stage, personal experiences, travel and adventures remain the best of sources. 

7. Deborah Wilhelm’s “Dinner for Two?” in Appendix A, offers an effective example of 
how to use specific beginnings, middles, and endings. 
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Chapter 13 

Writing, Part 3: Editing 

Consider an early version of a written text for preaching that I (Deborah) wrote. The 
biblical text is Proverbs 31: 10-13, 19-20,30-31: 

When one finds a worthy wife, 
her value is far beyond pearls. 

Her husband, entrusting his heart to her, 
has an unfailing prize. 

She brings him good, and not evil, 
all the days of her life. 

She obtains wool and flax 
and works with loving hands. 

She puts her hands to the distaff, 
and her fingers ply the spindle. 

She reaches out her hands to the poor, 
and extends her anns to the needy. 

Chann is deceptive and beauty fleeting; 

the woman who fears the LORD is to be praised. 

Give her a reward for her labors, 

and let her works praise her at the city gates. 

Here’s my first stab at opening the preaching: 

The woman in Proverbs 31 really is an amazing person, isn’t she? Check her out. 
In a part of this reading that we didn’t hear, she buys a field and she plants a 
vineyard. And in what we did just hear, she makes clothes, she gets up early, she 
takes care of her whole household AND the poor and needy, so the writer of 
Proverbs tells us that she’s worth more than pearls, she’s a prize to her husband, 
she opens her mouth in wisdom, her children will rise up and praise her (that 
sounds good to me!) and even her works will praise her in the city gates. She’s 
perhaps a little too good to be true—or a lot too good to be true! We women, 
frankly, don’t always like her. 

This first draft of an opening hits on some important points, but it has a number of problems: It 
repeats vast portions of the reading that everyone just heard (never, ever do this to the people— 
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they’re a captive audience!); it’s long-winded; it’s not very interesting; it has too many details 
for me to remember; and finally, the details aren’t introducing a single point that matters (again, 
the pearl). But keeping in mind the inclusiveness of the drafting process, I wrote that early 
introduction without worrying about whether the first look would end up being the final look— 
and knowing that it likely would not. After my rough draft was finished, then, I began a critical 
component of preaching preparation—editing. So I looked at the long opening and realized that 
it could be, um, shorter. Much shorter: 

Here’s a priceless proverbial woman who does everything for everyone while her 
husband sits around praising her at the city gates, and I’ve decided something: I 
need a wife! At least, that’s what I think if I just read this passage at the surface. 

My husband looked very surprised ... 

Editing: Moving from an early draft to a polished draft 

While drafting is critical, and many preachers do write at least an early text of their 
preaching, editing is equally important, because editing is the process that takes what is 
accessible in the preacher’s own head and makes it accessible to everyone. To boil it down to its 
simplest fonn, much of the editing process is really about two key concerns: 

1. Revising 

2. Cutting 
We’ll discuss both here. 

Revising: A new look at an early vision 

First, think about revising. Look at the word itself: To revise is, literally, to re-see, to look 
at something anew. We encourage you to think about a process-oriented approach to your 
preaching, which we have already demonstrated by discussing prayer, lectio, and study, all 
before you start forming the final preaching. This preparation process continues during the 
writing (and editing). When you wrote your first draft, you welcomed every thought with open 
arms (or clicking computer keys). You may have had a plan built around a single point, but you 
did not reject strangers at the gate who begged entrance to your text. Then, if you allowed 
enough time, you might have put your draft away. And for some preachers, that’s the end of the 
writing process. 

It shouldn’t be, however. When you pull that initial draft out from under the stack of 
papers on your desk or you re-open the file on your computer, you’ll almost certainly observe 
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that some things don’t make sense. Perhaps some of those strangers at the gate don’t belong—or, 
even more interestingly, perhaps one of the strangers reveals itself as the true point of the 
preaching. Perhaps several ideas are competing for space where only one idea should be. Perhaps 
you can’t quite remember how certain discrete parts of the text were supposed to relate to one 
another or why you mentioned a certain example. And perhaps, as is quite common, your 
preaching speaks of abstract qualities like “love,” “disobedience,” or “grace,” without illustrating 
those concepts through specific details. You might find yourself looking at an early draft and, as 
we have both found ourselves, scratching your head and muttering, “I wonder why I said that?” 

No need to be discouraged. Initial, rough drafts are just that: initial and rough. In this 
later re-seeing of the text, now that you have a sense of how the entire preaching will move, you 
will be much better able to decide what belongs (and what must go), what needs elaboration (and 
what needs trimming), and what kinds of words can bring the scriptures to life in the assembly. 
For example, you may be able to incorporate language that highlights the relationship between 
the one idea that matters and the ways that the preaching shows that idea by finding places to use 
phrases, ideas, or emotions from those scripture readings in your story. Your word choices, 
highlighting of themes, inclusion or omission of details will all be open to change now that 
you’re looking at the bigger picture. 

We also want to point out that all of your revising will be easier and more fruitful if you 
allow time for your draft to “settle” before you look at it again. Now obviously, if you’re a priest, 
for example, preaching many times per week at daily masses, you’re not likely to be able to let a 
draft “cool off’ for two days before you begin revising—but of course, your daily preaching will 
be much more focused, narrow, and brief as well, right? Right? 

For most preaching, however, the cooling off period is vital for preaching that matters. I 
(Deborah) see this in my own preaching and in my work as a writing teacher. When I first began 
teaching, my students would bring their assignments to class with the pages still warm from the 
printer and the work full of foolish and costly errors (translation: the kinds of errors that lead to 
lower grades). Grading these papers was truly unpleasant—and returning them was even more 
so! Eventually I learned to make the papers due earlier in the term, and these days, as the class 
gathers for what all of my students now know as “Colleague Review Day,” students trade work 
with one another. Each writer has a reader who answers questions like these: 

1. Find the main point of the text, and summarize it in your own words. Is the main point 
one worth considering? Offer suggestions to make it stronger. 

2. What strategies does the writer employ for drawing you into the text? Evaluate their 
effectiveness, and offer suggestions. 

3. How does the writer provide support for the main point? Offer suggestions for support 
that is relevant, interesting, and specific. 
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Students fill out a form that has seven or eight questions in total, and each student earns points 
for giving a careful, effective reading to the other student’s paper. After the Colleague Review, 
each reader restores the paper to the writer, who has several days to ... take a wild guess ... yes, 
revise the work before submitting it for a grade. You may be surprised to hear that their 
suggestions to one another are almost always the exact sorts of suggestions that I, the faculty 
reader, would offer. But more important than the specific suggestions it generates, the Colleague 
Review forces the creation of a draft that is complete before the point of assessment (whether 
submitting a technical paper for a grade or—you can probably see where this is going—sharing a 
preaching with the liturgical gathering). The draft can actually cool down and the writer can 
come to it with a fresh eye, making intelligent changes in service of the larger goals of the work. 
Also I never find myself collecting 75 rough drafts on the papers’ due dates. Everyone is happier. 

Preachers aren’t students, of course, but just as students shouldn’t submit last-minute, 
unreflective work, preachers shouldn’t use their assemblies as guinea pigs for rough-draft 
homilies. A cooling-off period plus careful revision will make a great deal of difference (and, as 
you may have noticed from the above example, having someone else take an interim look can’t 
hurt, either). 

Cutting: The most important—and most underrated—revision 

Next, about cutting: the British writer Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch famously advised would- 
be writers, “Murder your darlings.” His advice is still good. But lest you think that we’re 
advising criminal activity, let us be clear that for our purposes here, the most important word in 
Quillen-Couch’s adage is “your.” 

Think about it like this: Let’s say that I have been preparing to preach, and I have spent a 
great deal of time at prayer, doing lectio, conducting extrabiblical research, and so on. I’ve found 
an idea about what I’m going to say. I’ve drafted it, carefully polishing my beautiful phrases, 
adding symbolic language, giving that lofty and fonnal preaching tone, and including little bits 
of fascinating stuff that I’ve discovered during my labors. I want to share it all, and you, my 
listeners, are going to get it. 

What’s wrong here? You’ll notice that after all my study, I’ve found an idea that I’d like 
to share, which is already a problem, because now I’m thinking about my preaching—that is, 
what I’m going to say—rather than what God is saying. And then I start dressing up my own 
idea in fancy language, which is a little bit like putting a Santa hat on the dog. I can clothe Spot 
in full costume, if I want, but he’ll still be a dog under that red velvet cap. Just as importantly, 
he’ll be a dog who can’t fully express his dog-ness, if you will, because he’s encumbered by the 
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costume that I inflicted on him. My idea, my polished phrases, my symbols, my high tone? My 
darlings. Your idea, your polished phrases, your symbols, your high tone? Your darlings. 

All. Must. Go. 

The only “darlings” that belong in the preaching are God’s. Focusing on my own words 
dulls my ears for hearing God’s words. Of course, one problem with drafting and revising is that 
it’s tempting to add more details rather than interrogating whether or not the words we have are 
contributing meaningfully to the preaching. Thus, consider some additional expert cutting advice 
from that noted theologian, Stephen King 7 : 

First draft - 10% = Second draft 

While you need not imagine these numbers as carved on stone tablets, King’s point to writers is 
relevant for all preachers: When you revise, part of the task is to cut out whatever is excess 
instead of adding material that obscures your single point. Anything in your preaching that is not 
actively contributing is in fact actively hanning the point, because that extraneous material isn’t 
simply hanging around in the air doing nothing after you’ve spoken it, but rather is hanging 
around in the air interfering with the important words that came before or will come afterward. 
You don’t want your darlings to become the birds in the air that, once sucked into the jet engine, 
cause the plane to crash—and all because you couldn’t bear to part with them when you should 
have. 

You’ll be pursuing two main kinds of cutting, one that is content-based and one that is 
language-based. Learning to be concise is your language takes a little practice but is not difficult, 
so we’ll start there. Consider these two sentences: 

1. In the book entitled Great Expectations, written by Charles Dickens, the plot follows a 
young boy named Pip ... 

2. Dickens’ novel Great Expectations follows a young boy, Pip ... 

The word count here is instructive. Sentence 1: Eighteen words. Sentence 2: Nine. That’s a 50% 
reduction in verbage with no loss of meaning. Notice that I’ve removed the “Charles.” You don’t 
need it, as Charles Dickens is a familiar name—unless you’re preaching about your best friend’s 
mom from Wenatchee, Pheobe Dickens, in which case adding the first name might be valuable 
information. 8 Also notice that Sentence 2 replaces the word “book” with the word “novel,” thus 

7 OK, so technically a horror writer cannot be properly termed a “noted theologian.’’ However, the author of Carrie 
and The Shining and many other popular works has written a book of advice to writers called On Writing, which is 
full of expert tips for writers. Any preacher would benefit from reading this entertaining and practical work. 

8 Literary readers here may rightfully point out, “Hey, LOTS of people don’t know who Dickens is, so I’d better add 
the ‘Charles’!” We respectfully disagree. You’re preaching, and you need to get to Pip and Estella and why you’ve 
introduced them to help illuminate the scriptures. Dickens’ first name just isn’t relevant in this context. 
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adding even more meaning without increasing the verbage. We both encourage our preaching 
students to be mindful of the time when they preach (more on this issue later), and we are both 
witnesses to the fact that somebody’s overly long Sunday homily can easily be transfonned into 
a much shorter, more interesting, and more effective Sunday homily, just by making the 
language more efficient, with no loss of meaning whatsoever. Trust us: Once you’ve taken the 
pruning shears to any overgrown prose and discovered how much more room you now have to 
dig deeply into the word of God, you will never look back. 

The second kind of cutting is more difficult for many preachers: content cutting. 
Remember that your preaching should have one single idea that matters. Every word that you 
keep should be illustrating, illuminating, exploring, interrogating, or building that one idea. 
Interesting tangent? Out. Totally cool word analysis that doesn’t tie to the idea? Out. Unique idea 
that you don’t have time to preach on today but you want to mention so that people will know 
that you know about it? Another point that, again, you don’t have time to preach on today but 
you want to mention because you want the assembly to know that you’ll be taking up that idea 
the next time these scriptures come around? Amazing insight, surely a gift from the Holy Spirit, 
that pops into your head as you step out from behind the ambo to speak? Out, out, and oh-so-out. 

Certainly after spending so much time in lectio, study, and writing, you may be 
overwhelmed with how many ideas you have competing for space, and you may be very 
reluctant to sacrifice any of them. However, most members of the assembly have not spent the 
same amount of time deeply conversing with this lectionary reading. In addition, they don’t have 
your notes. If you muddy the waters of your preaching by allowing them to be polluted with fast¬ 
growing lily pads and invasive species of fish, the assembly won’t be able to find that one single 
point—the point that matters—in your preaching. We cannot emphasize enough that an 
overburdened homily or other liturgical preaching is an enormous (and avoidable) obstacle on 
the Christian path of your listeners. 

Keep all the meaning, but cut everything else ruthlessly. If you learn to make these kinds 
of edits in your written text, they will soon become natural in your spoken words as well. The 
assembly will be forever grateful. 

Checkpoints for editing: 

1. If the message has more than a single idea, then interrogate all of the ideas, focusing 
your energies on discerning the one single idea that matters. 

2. Then gently escort all the other ideas out of the draft, saving them perhaps for another 
preaching occasion. 
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3. Double-check to make sure that you’ve illustrated your one idea that matters with 
specific, interesting, relevant details to invite your listeners to truly attend to God’s word. 
Here’s a specific non-preaching example that illustrates what writers call the “ladder of 
abstraction,” arranged here from most to least abstract: 

Transportation 

Vehicle 

Car 

Imported car 
Japanese car 
Datsun 

’76 Datsun B210 

Which of the above items is easiest to picture? (All of a sudden, I’m in the back seat of 
my mom’s first-ever new car!) ‘Nuff said. 

4. Check with care to be certain that your preaching has a beginning, a middle, and an 
ending—especially an ending!—each with its own distinct qualities, as Chapter 12 
illustrates. 

5. Then move to cutting. Here are some examples of “darlings” to “murder”: 

Any opening material that counts as throat-clearing (one example of throat-clearing 
would be offering truisms such as “there are many important issues facing us in the world 
today”—everyone knows this, so write it if you must and if it helps you to get started, but 
delete it during the revision process): 

• Any opening material re-hashing the reading that everyone just heard 

• Any joke that’s present simply to get everyone laughing and on your side 
(offenders, you know who you are) 

• Any words that describe how you prepared this preaching 

• Any idea that isn’t the main idea 

• Any idea that doesn’t matter 

• Any material that a reasonable listener will not be able to understand or remember 

• Any poem or quotation longer than a few lines (actually, use quoted material with 
extreme care—and by “extreme care” we mean rarely if ever—such material 
seldom succeeds the way you envision) 

• Any ending that sounds like an ending but really isn’t, plus any material that 
occurs after what should be the ending 
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• Any words that take away the assembly’s responsibility to, and joy in, doing some 
of the “work” themselves—if the preaching is part of a meal, be sure not to eat it 
all yourself 
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Chapter 14 

Clarifying Connections 


The second key concern of the editing process focuses on connecting—and by 
“connecting,” we mean making (very, very) explicit the way each thing we say is related to what 
came before, to what comes after, and to the one single idea that matters. Making these 
connections isn’t always intuitive for us, because we’re the ones writing the preaching, and we 
already have the connections stored in our heads. The assembly, however, doesn’t have the “big 
picture” of the preaching. They don’t know where we’re going, or how the examples are adding 
up, or what the direct relationship of the examples to the reading is, unless we tell them. They 
don’t have a text to refer back to that allows them to “see” the connections. We must make these 
connections visible, and we do that by first figuring out what the logical relationship between 
parts of the preaching is, and then by assigning words to that logical relationship so that the 
listeners can hear the connection. 

Consider an easy, non-preaching example: 

I knew the right thing to do. 

I did the wrong thing. 

Connecting these two ideas, even with a single word, adds layers of meaning that will otherwise 
go unheard. I might say 

I knew the right thing to do, but I did the wrong thing. 

Now everyone understands how the two ideas are related. But I might also say 
I knew the right thing to do, and I did the wrong thing. 

In the second sentence, I’m communicating something different than I did the first time. Now 
consider even a third nuance of meaning if I say 

I knew the right thing to do, so I did the wrong thing. 

(All of a sudden, I can hear my grandmother sighing . . . ) 

These kinds of connections fall into three main categories: connections that look ahead, 
connections that look around, and connections that look back. Looking-ahead connections tell 
the hearer that what’s coming up is adding to what’s already been said. They’re words and 
phrases like these: 

In addition 

First, second, third (and so on) 

Next 

And 

Furthennore 

Also 
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Moreover 


These looking-ahead connections are quite simple, but they illustrate the logical connection— 
that is, the relationship—between what came before and what comes next. Listeners need to hear 
these relationships explicitly stated, and if you understand what that relationship is, you can 
certainly vary how you make the connections, sometimes keeping them basic and other times 
fleshing them out more fully: 

Jesus not only says X in this passage, he also says ... 

Or 

We ’ve looked carefully at several basic responses to Jesus ’ words, and let’s stay 
with him as he also invites us to a more complex one... 

Looking-around connections, meanwhile, tell the hearer that the upcoming words are 
designed to help illuminate what’s just been said. They’re words and phrases like these: 

To illustrate (to give examples) 

For example (to give examples) 

Specifically (to give examples) 

In the same manner (to compare) 

Similarly (to compare) 

Likewise (to compare) 

However (to contrast) 

On the other hand (to contrast) 

Nevertheless (to contrast) 

Like looking-ahead connections, looking-around connections can also be more elaborate: 

We’ve spent some time seeing the basics of dirt and spit. Now as we look more deeply at 
how Jesus takes them to the blind man’s eyes, we might think of these earthy elements as being a 
bit like... 

And finally, looking-back connections tell the hearer that the upcoming words are 
drawing conclusions based on what’s already been said. They’re words and phrases like these: 
Therefore 
Thus 

In conclusion 
Finally 
In short 
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Consequently 
For this reason 

You’ll want to remember, of course, that when you use a phrase like “in conclusion” or “finally,” 
you’re not only looking back, you’re signaling to your hearers that you are preparing to stop. 
Your hearers, therefore, are also preparing to stop. So you must... stop! 

We cannot over-emphasize the importance of using clear, deliberate connections between 
ideas. After you’ve spent many hours praying, studying, drafting, and maybe re-drafting, the 
relationships among the ideas are perfectly clear to you. But the assembly hasn’t spent all those 
hours in preparation, so it’s your responsibility to walk alongside them as you preach, showing 
where you’re going and where you’ve been together—and why the journey matters. 

Checkpoints for making connections 

1. First, ask yourself whether you’ve interrogated the preaching to make sure that it is 
actually going somewhere. If you are having trouble coming up with connecting language 
(writers call this words and phrases “transitions,” because they move us from one place to 
the next), perhaps it is because the preaching itself isn’t working toward sharing one 
single idea that matters. 

2. If you are not accustomed to using connecting language, try printing out a draft of your 
preaching and cutting it into its discrete paragraphs. If some or all of the paragraphs can 
be re-arranged without negative consequence, then perhaps the ideas themselves aren’t 
well enough connected. If you find yourself in this position, before you go any farther, 
examine each idea and decide why it’s there. Do some paragraphs need to go away? It’s 
all right—save them for another preaching! 

3. Move through the preaching by making connections that are clear and explicit. As you 
go through your text, identify how each idea is related to the one that came before it and 
the one that comes after it. Then choose language that arises from the logical relationship 
to connect the ideas. 

4. Finally, consider the bigger “relationship” picture. Is this preaching part of the hearers’ 
complete liturgical experience, flowing out of the word proclaimed and into the Eucharist 
to follow? The assembly has not gathered simply to hear you preach (sorry), but your 
preaching can be a meaningful, faith-filled, integral component of the liturgy in its 
entirety and, we hope, the celebration as it is lived out in people’s lives. 

5. For an example of a homily that clearly and effectively makes connections, see Fr. 
Philip Garcia’s homily, “Moving Day,” in Appendix A. 
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Chapter 15 

Polishing: How Long, How Short 


A well-known piece of business advice recommends paying attention to one’s 
competitors in order to find out what they are dong and how they are doing it. But what does 
paying attention to one’s competitors have to do with preaching to the assembly on any Sunday 
morning? As a preacher you don’t regard the Sunday assembly as customers. But, in fact, we are 
in competition for their attention. And we have multiple competitors in this culture who also are 
competing for their attention. Furthermore, they are masters in capturing people’s attention. 

They advertise continuously and do so in order to convince potential clients to purchase the 
services or commodities they represent. And here is one important key to their success: they 
have learned to do so quickly. How fast? In television and on the web they manage to do so in 
seconds. 

On television a thirty-second advertisement can cost a company millions of dollars as in 
the annual Super Bowl. Most of the ads we watch last only thirty seconds or less. For example, 
we can check out our computer for mail and often several hot stories of current events are 
available for viewing. Just click. What will come up first is an advertisement that we have to 
watch for 12 to 14 seconds in order to get to the newsy shark attack, the strange boat accident, or 
the latest scandalous word or action of some contemporary movie star. 

In those 12 to 13 seconds we will view an ad for a product, replete with a sales pitch 
using music, sound bites, quick dialogue and fancy visuals. These ads carry a punch despite their 
shortness because they have been meticulously created to tell us a persuasive story, touch our 
emotions, and create a desire in us to buy into what they are selling. 

How does all this affect our preaching? We have an audience in front of us whose 
members have grown accustomed to and comfortable with sound-bite messages lasting only 12, 
15 or even 30 seconds. If viewers don’t like the pitch, they instantly click it off. So our listening 
audience is used to succinctness, brevity and vividness in one presentation. They arrive with a 
tendency, maybe unconsciously, to judge a preacher’s presentation by the same standards. They 
certainly will find it difficult if not impossible to listen to a lengthy preached message consisting 
entirely of words. 

There are, however, important positives we can utilize to match or overcome these 
barriers. First, we are a live voice and our listeners arrive hungry to hear the Word of God in a 
way that will give them understanding and hope. We stand in a unique place to reach people 
directly and personally. There is an initial bridge of trust between our listeners and us. We do not 
want to waste it. Furthermore, if we do capture their attention in those few minutes we are likely 
to keep them returning the following 52 weeks. The preacher possesses a privileged opportunity 
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to form the listeners more deeply in faith and levels of commitment the Church urgently needs. 
Still, the length of the time we preach as well as the content of what we say will acutely affects 
the purpose and success of the preaching. 

So if you are preaching to an English-speaking audience at a Sunday Mass, we 
recommend that you prepare and deliver a homily approximately 8 to 10 minutes in length and 
sometimes leaning more toward the short than the long side. Within that time frame, a well- 
prepared and solid homily will provide you with the best chance to gain and maintain the 
attention of your assembly and fulfill the purpose of the homily in the celebration of the Sunday 
Liturgy. For other occasions—a weekday communion service or the liturgy of the hours, to 
name just two—the time that you should speak would likely be even shorter. 

Returning to our comparison of a media ad of 15 to 20 seconds, the crafters of these 
media presentations have to select their words with extreme care. Each word has to connect with 
the primary goal of the advertisement. This principle of one leading idea easily takes a first place 
in what makes for effective preaching. 

The challenge, then, to prepare and deliver a preaching that takes five minutes to share 
requires more preparation than one that takes twenty minutes to share. You have no time to 
waste words. You have no time to spread out a number of different topics. You cannot wann up 
your audience for several minutes before reaching your point. As you present your pearl of great 
price, it needs to be clear almost from the beginning, bold in the middle and revisited at the end. 
Your main thought or idea has to emerge quickly—or, if you build toward it as your conclusion, 
you want your listeners to receive the thought or idea clearly and firmly. 

Every faith-filled preacher has a burning eagerness to share the good news of the Gospel 
and the teachings of the Church with the assembly. Serious preachers of the Word of God 
connect instinctively with the spiritual hunger that the assembly brings to the liturgy. Each 
congregation represents differences in the knowledge and practice of the faith. The important 
reality, moreover is this, they are there! They are there to hear the Word of God that encourages 
and strengthens their faith and their own sharing in the mission of the church. 

The people of God gathered in Church are the Body of Christ joined in offering 
thanksgiving to the Father. The Holy Spirit forms this Body of Christ in the communion that is 
the church. The preaching then, integral in the proclamation of the Word, shares in God’s gift of 
salvation in this people, in this time and this place. No one preaches as a solo act. Rather every 
preacher always leads the listening community more profoundly into the Mystery of Christ in our 
midst “through the working of the Holy Spirit” (Eucharistic Prayer III). 

Checkpoints for polishing the length: 
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1. If you can express the primary point of the preaching in one clear sentence, you are 
well on your way to writing and delivering an effective message. 

2. Preaching the Mystery of Faith reminds the preacher that “doctrine is not... to be 
propounded in a homily in a way that it might unfold in a theology classroom or a lecture 
for an academic audience or even a catechism lesson” (23). You might lecture in a 
theology classroom for 50 minutes, although we don’t recommend it, but you must 
remember that the preaching at public prayer is only a single part of what should be a 
seamless, unified liturgy. 

3. Paring down the preaching to 8 to 10 minutes does not lessen the necessity of striving 
for clear and lively language. Brevity and beauty of language together add boldness and 
authenticity to our preaching and count even more in a short message. 

4. The time frame of 8 to 10 minutes is critical for effective preaching on Sunday, but 
there may arise a need or occasion to preach longer. It is always easier to do so, however, 
when the preacher actually has mastered preparing and preaching the shorter message. 

5. If one is preaching in African American, Hispanic, or Filipino communities, or other 
predominantly ethnic groups, acceptable preaching time may be quite different from what 
works best in an Anglo, primarily English-speaking community. Find out the cultural 
nonns for the assemblies where you preach. 
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Chapter 16 

The Preacher as Storyteller 

A story: 

A young girl woke up one night frightened and disoriented, convinced that there were spooks and 
monsters around her in the darkness of her room. She ran to her parents ’ bedroom for safety. 
Her mother brought her back to her own room, put on the light to show her that there was 
nothing there, and gently tried to reassure her that she was safe. Then, just before leaving, the 
mother said to her, “You don’t need to be afraid. You aren’t alone. God is here in the room with 
you. ” The child replied, “I know that God is here with me, but I need somebody with skin. ” 

Father Ron Rolheiser uses the same story with a slightly different wording in the first 
chapter of his book, Our One Great Act of Fidelity. He points out that this story is familiar to 
some but it serves perfectly as an introduction to his first chapter. In this chapter he reminds his 
readers that we are body/soul persons and we need the experience of God to reach us in ways 
that touch us as body/soul persons, obviously a neat way to begin a discussion of the Eucharist in 
terms of the Incarnation. 

“Somebody with skin” is an example of the power of a good story. It works well in Father 
Rolheiser’s book and it has worked well in some past homilies. Good stories last, and when 
preachers find good stories, they hold on to them for extensive use in preaching. 

Almost all preachers understand the importance of good stories for preaching, but the 
most important of all stories is the foundational story of faith. The Jesus story is the first and 
enduring proclamation story of salvation. The original task of the missionary Church was none 
other than telling the story of Jesus Christ. It became the kerygma, the oral fonn of telling the 
story. As you know well, this kerygma eventually becomes the written story of Christianity: the 
Gospels and the New Testament. 

Here is one of the earliest versions of the original story as preached first and written 
afterwards in 1 Corinthians: 

For I handed on to you as of first importance 

what I in turn had received: 

that Christ died for our sins 

in accordance with the scriptures, 

and that he was buried 

and that he was raised on the third day 

in accordance with the scriptures, 
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and that he appeared to Cephas, 
then to the twelve. 

Then he appeared to more than five hundred brothers and sisters 
At one time, most of whom are still alive, although some have died. 

(1 Cor 15: 3-8) 

So preaching became the first media form to proclaim and share the Good News. It launched the 
extraordinary growth of the Church in those early centuries of Christian history. When you 
preach in contemporary settings, you continue the fundamental missionary task of the Church as 
given by Christ to the disciples and the Church for all time: 

“Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
that I have commanded you.” (Matt 28:19) 

When you preach the story within the liturgical setting, your storytelling carries the sacramental 
power of the liturgy, effectively leading people to faith in Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of sins, 
and the community’s service to the afflicted and needy. Moreover, preaching the story holds a 
special place of importance in mission of the Church. As Preaching the Mystery of Faith re¬ 
emphasizes how the Apostles “bear testimony not to themselves but to Jesus. He indeed becomes 
the principal content of their preaching . . . ultimately the Lord’s Paschal Mystery becomes the 
basis of all preaching” (9). 


Storytelling to illuminate meaning 

In contemporary settings you will proclaim the same salvation story but one preached in 
terms of the culture, language, and the specifics of the life experience of your listeners. So you, 
like all preachers, will likely search for stories and images to convey your message clearly and 
effectively. Moreover, the greatest model for searching out stories and images is Jesus Christ 
himself. Jesus showed an extraordinary skill in observing the daily life of his neighbors in their 
locale all within the larger social, religious and political context of those times and places. He 
wove his stories from his own people’s daily experiences. Father Jose Pagola in his description 
of Jesus points to the unique manner of his storytelling: 

Jesus’ language is unique. There is nothing artificial or forced in his words; 
everything is clear and simple. He didn’t need to resort to abstract ideas or 
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complicated sentences; he talked about life ... all Galilee is present in his 
language: its work days and its feast days, its sky and seasons, its flocks and 
vineyards, its planting and harvesting, its beautiful lake, and its population of 
fishers and fanners. Sometimes he helped them see the world around them in a 
new light; other times he led them more deeply into their own experience. {Jesus, 
An Historical Approximation 123) 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith re-emphasizes this characteristic of Jesus’ preaching and 
storytelling when it says, “Jesus was not an abstract preacher but laced his preaching with rich 
images and provocative stories” (28). There is no better example for today’s preachers to follow. 

Preachers as Storytellers 

It is important to realize that the story is one element that puts the preacher well on a par 
with today’s competing media. People love stories, and indeed so much of culture has been 
developed and preserved by those who served as the storytellers of the people. It is your call and 
task to be the storytellers of the Good News that the Kingdom of God is in our midst. 

To this point Preaching the Mystery of Faith grants that “being an effective storyteller may not 
be a gift that comes easily to everyone - but everyone can have empathy” (28-29). The key 
words here are “empathy” and “easily”! Empathy is a critical attitude because it reveals the 
sincerity and passion that the preacher brings to preaching. This attitude requires you to work 
constantly to uncover good stories and images that become excellent and necessary tools in 
preaching the Good News. Even if you have a natural talent for telling stories you may find that 
you have to work at using stories effectively in your preaching. 

It is important to remember that a story, for example, is a story within the story. So the 
same features necessary for a good preached message as a whole apply to any storytelling that 
forms part of that message. As in any good writing, beginning as close to the ending as possible 
serves as a sound guide for successful storytelling. Stories to open your preaching will work well 
of course, but stories can also be used in the middle and at the ending. This fact does not mean 
that you have license to offer a lengthy story as part of your message—even when there is good 
reason to stretch the total time to the limits of 10 minutes or so - you must be succinct with your 
stories and images. There isn’t time to draw out a long story; it has to get to a point not hurriedly 
or in a rush, but quickly and efficiently. Like the preaching itself, stories also have a miniature 
beginning, middle and end. The wording of the story is critical to the delivery of the story and 
when the connections among the portions are carefully done, the listeners will follow the flow 
comfortably. 
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In the telling of a story, timing and feel are crucial as well. Whenever you watch or hear a 
really good comedian in a routine or an actor doing a part, their timing and feel of the monologue 
or dialogue are masterful. But you can develop a good sense of timing by the oldest method 
around: just doing it. You can leam by doing it over and over. It helps also to seek out someone 
to evaluate your storytelling skills (more on this in Chapter 20). 

In addition, you want to appreciate the story yourself. Let it be a part of you. It can’t be 
a throwaway line added just to fill space. You need to draw on your own experiences and 
background, as well as from business, sports, school, jobs, relationships, parish life and personal 
relationships. Images abound in novels, poetry, live theater, movies, T.V. programs and 
magazines. Stories spring up everywhere around you and they are your best friend when you are 
preaching. 

Some preachers keep a file of stories, and preaching publications abound that focus on 
the best ways to connect the story with the particular scriptures of the Sunday, weekday, or other 
liturgical occasion. You have to insure that your story or image flows smoothly into remainder of 
the preaching. All advertisement (especially on T.V.) builds from images and quick stories. 
Sometimes these may appear to be somewhat ridiculous, but the process is sound and it works to 
sell products. As a preacher you can use images and stories as well to make your preaching 
more powerful and successful for the Kingdom of God. 

Checkpoints for being a good “preacher as storyteller”: 


1. Preachers tell the story of the Good News. So preachers need to bring what comes 
from their hearts and lives. Quality preaching combines joy and commitment. Even 
when you are preaching on the most serious, tragic or sorrowing events of life, hope must 
be the face of your preaching. 

2. Preaching at the Sunday Liturgy or on weekdays ought to be a thoroughly enjoyable 
process both for the preacher and for the assembly. Although it requires preparation and 
skills, weekday preaching like all other preaching can bring deep satisfaction and joy for 
all involved. When you preach with joy and enthusiasm it makes an impact on the faith 
of the people and stirs up their energy to be witnesses to Christ in the world. 

3. One suggestion for finding enriching stories through your reading is to have two or 
three books going at a time: one in theology or scripture or other theological interests; 
one on a general topic; and maybe a novel. A special note regarding literary novels: 
Sometimes you may discover some of the deepest understandings of the human condition 
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and grace in novels (as those who have read any of Flannery O’Connor’s work already 
know). 

4. Preachers can draw on their own personal stories, to be sure. When you do so it shows 
how you share deeply in the human journey. But definitely it is counterproductive to use 
the ambo as a place to complain about personal hurts or bemoan your problems. We 
preachers preach for Christ and the Church, not for ourselves. 

5. For an example of a preaching that draws from daily life to tell a story, see Deborah 
Wilhelm’s “Dinner for Two?” in Appendix A. 
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Chapter 17 

Preaching Conversationally 


For several weeks before I (Deborah) walked into my first university classroom as the 
instructor, I had nearly the same dream every night. If you’ve ever taught, you can probably 
guess how this series of dreams went: I suddenly discovered that I was late for class, that I didn’t 
have my books, that my syllabi weren’t yet written, that I’d lost the keys to my office, that I 
couldn’t find the classroom, that the elevator was broken and my legs refused to boost me up 
thirteen flights of stairs, that a newly constructed wall blocked the path, that the campus 
suddenly looked unfamiliar, that I wasn’t even sure which subject I was supposed to lecture on 
that day—on and on it went. And in every dream, as I stood in front of a roomful of 20-year- 
olds, I panicked to realize that they were counting on me to offer something relevant about our 
course content—and that I had absolutely no idea what to say to them. Cue the racing heartbeat 
and rising blood pressure. 

Now that I’ve been teaching for a dozen or so years and preaching nearly as long, I also 
have the same dream about preaching. Perhaps you do, too, because speaking in front of a group 
can be an anxiety-provoking experience, and preaching even more so—and in some respects, this 
is as it should be. On the other hand, thinking about liturgical preaching by viewing it through 
the lens offered by the U.S. Catholic Bishops can go a long way toward easing that anxiety and 
creating better preaching. 

“A conversation on matters of utmost importance” 

Perhaps you have heard that the word homily, which is so strongly associated with a 
sermon, is sourced from the Greek word homilos, “assembled crowd,” and from another Greek 
word, homilia, which means in part “conversation.” A homily—or any kind of preaching—and a 
conversation might not appear to have a great deal in common, especially given that one person, 
the preacher, is typically doing the talking, while everyone else (in theory, that is!) is listening. 
However, the idea of preaching as conversation has much to offer, and we would like to suggest 
several points of connection between the concepts. We’re not alone, by the way: Both Fulfilled 
in Your Hearing and Preaching the Mystery of Faith draw on the idea of conversation to guide 
the trajectory of their theological reflections on preaching, focusing particularly Luke’s story of 
the conversation between Jesus and the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. To start, Fulfilled 
establishes an explicit connection between Luke’s depiction of this beautiful, profound 
conversation and contemporary preaching: 
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As regards the structure and style of the homily, we can take a lead from the use 
of the Greek word homileo in the New Testament. While the etymology of the 
word suggests communicating with a crowd, its actual use in the New Testament 
implies a more personal and conversational fonn of address than that used by the 
classical Greek orator. The word is employed in reference to the conversation the 
two disciples engaged in on their way to Emmaus (Luke 24:14) and of the 
conversation Antonius Felix, Procurator of Judea, had with Paul when the latter 
was held prisoner in Caesarea (Acts 24:26). The New Testament usage suggests 
that a homily should sound more like a personal conversation, albeit a 
conversation on matters of utmost importance, than like a speech or a classroom 
lecture. (23, emphasis added). 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith leans on this gospel account as well, developing a set of 
important preaching lessons from the passage, one of which is that “[hjomilies are inspirational 
when they touch the deepest levels of the human heart and address the real questions of human 
experience” (15). Think about your own experience of listening to preaching 9 . Has most of what 
you’ve heard sounded direct, intimate, personal, shining a light on the word of God, or has it 
been intellectual, instructional? We don’t mean to suggest that the message ought never speak to 
the life of the mind, or ought never to instruct, but rather that good liturgical preaching ought to 
invite every listener into a conversation, allowing each person to respond as one of God’s 
beloved people, rather than simply asking him or her to receive a monologue as a passive 
listener. And when you are the preacher, you should invite the hearers to accompany you, as the 
risen Christ and the disciples walked together on the road to Emmaus. 

Preaching conversationally: A style that matters 

Inviting listeners to come with you on the Christian journey is easy in concept but requires some 
deliberate care on your part. First comes a particular mindset: Not only might you think about 
preaching as conversation, both personal and touching “on matters of utmost importance,” but 

9 If you are a parish priest, your experience of listening may be limited these days to your own preaching! If so, we 
have two suggestions: one, that you arrange to have someone record your preaching on video so that you can really 
hear yourself (more about this later); and two, that you regularly listen to other preachers. This second suggestion is 
of course best done as a member of a living assembly, but with the wealth of online resources available today, even 
the most isolated preacher can avail him- or herself of the great access to every kind and quality of preacher and 
preaching found worldwide. 
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you might also think about preaching conversationally—that is, adopting a personal style in your 
preaching that takes on the characteristics of direct, intimate, personal discourse and that shines a 
light on the word of God. How might preaching conversationally look in practice? Preachers 
speak in a wide variety of styles, with some being more conversational than others. These 
generally fall into five main categories: 

1. Scripted. The preacher writes down what he or she intends to say and, after 
careful editing and polishing, reads it to the assembly. 

2. Outline/notes. The preacher commits the main points to paper and then uses 
them as a “speaking guide” for the preaching. 

3. Memorized. The preacher writes down what he or she wants to say, memorizes 
it, and then delivers it to the assembly. 

4. Extemporaneous. The preacher studies and prepares but doesn’t write a text; 
rather, he or she simply stands up and speaks based on that study. 

5. Deeply preparednotes-free. The preacher writes a text, overlearns the main 
idea (note the lack of a plural noun here), and shares from the depth of his or her prayer, 
experience, study, and preparation. 

Take a wild guess as to which method of preaching we like! As you’ve probably surmised, we 
strongly believe that the best way to preach conversationally—that is, to speak about your 
witness to Christ, to the faith of the Church, and out of your relationship to and with a gathered 
assembly—is to preach notes-free from a position of deep preparedness. Indeed, Preaching the 
Mystery of Faith echoes this idea: “Normally the effective homilist will not be content to simply 
read a written text of his homily but will have so internalized what he wants to preach that the 
text or outline serves only as an aid to a direct proclamation of his message” (45). We believe 
that your text or outline best works as an aid before you preach, not while you preach. 

“But wait, wait, oh wait,” we can hear you protesting already, “Are you out of your 
minds? I need those notes [or that outline, or that text], and I’m not about to give them up.” 
Maybe not. But first, take a few minutes to look at some of the reasons that preachers fear giving 
up their text or other notes, and to think about what might happen if you try the deeply prepared 
notes-free approach in your own preaching. Here are a few common—and legitimate—concerns 
that preachers raise about notes-free preaching: 

1. “It ’.v too much of a risk, and I don’t want to look like a fool. ” We agree: Preaching 
without notes can feel very risky, and we also agree that nobody wants to look bad in front of a 
live assembly of people who are gathered to experience Christ in word and sacrament. But I 
(Deborah) hereby confess that when I begin to think about how I look, how I’m being perceived 
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by the assembly, whether I’m succeeding, and so on. I’m thinking about, well, me. Thoughts like 
these are truly obstacles to thinking about, well, God, or the Paschal Mystery, or the journey of 
faith, or the call to constant conversion, or the body of Christ. 

2. “ I’m terrible at remembering what I want to say. ” You might not like what we have to 
say about this, but here it is: Most preachers who can’t remember what they want to say are 
simply trying to say too much. Seriously. If you have one single, beautiful, polished pearl—one 
idea that says something and says why that something matters—that’s all you have to remember. 
Everything else is illustration. If you forget everything except the single idea that matters, you’ve 
still said the most important thing. This idea may be difficult to accept, but it’s impossible to 
over-emphasize. We strongly believe that restraining 10 ourselves, and saying what needs to be 
said while leaving out what doesn’t need to be said shows respect for the people of God and, 
importantly, follows the model of Jesus Christ, whose own preaching is revealed in scripture as 
an exemplar of compactness. 

Much of the anxiety about forgetting, moreover, comes from a strong attachment to one’s 
own words. After all, you’ve prayed, studied, drafted, perhaps massaged a text into elegant form 
with beautiful allusions and carefully chosen phrases to foreshadow the punch line at the end. 
You’ve worked hard and you want it to show. But, Dear Preacher, you aren’t there to speak your 
own words; rather, you’re there to speak the word of God. 

Finally, here’s an illustration for you. Quick: Name five characters in the Harry Potter 
series. Or, if you’ve seen the original Star Wars saga, what’s the name of the villain? The 
princess? The hero? If you’re of a certain age, did you leam the Baltimore Catechism? Do you 
know the new Mass responses? If you answered any of the preceding questions correctly, 
congratulations! We hereby pronounce that you have adequate working memory for preaching 
notes-free. 

3. “I’ve always used a script (or an outline, or memorized my text, or spoken 
extemporaneously) and I’m comfortable with that. ” We would like to suggest that being 
comfortable with a practice does not make that practice good. It just makes that practice, well, 
entrenched. Also, we admit that we do know the rare preacher who reads from a text and speaks 
God’s words richly and memorably (Barbara Brown Taylor comes to mind). These folks, 
however, are the exception. If you’re still not sure, ask someone to videotape you as you read 
your preaching—and ask someone else to videotape the assembly as you read your preaching. 
And then we invite you to try something new, a style that honors the idea of preaching 
conversationally. 


10 For a beautiful exploration of how preachers should practice restraint, consider reading Barbara Brown Taylor’s 
excellent book on preaching. When God is Silent. 
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4. “Nobody’s complained about my script so far. ” Probably true. Our experience of 
preaching feedback, however, is that nobody actually complains. At least, nobody complains to 
the preacher! You may draw your own conclusions. 

5. “Some of the worst preachers I’ve heard have been those who preached without 
notes. ” You have a point here. We’ve all heard preachers who stand up, start talking, never seem 
to arrive anywhere, and leave us wondering what exactly the point was. (We have also heard 
preachers who read from a text who stand up, start talking, never seem to arrive anywhere, and 
leave us wondering what exactly the point was!) Our sense is that preachers who wander don’t 
do so because they’re not using notes, but rather because they have not fully prepared (you 
would not be one of these people, of course) or because they have taken on too much. The 
preacher must preach only what the assembly is able to hear—that is, the item of “utmost 
importance” that the listeners can understand, reflect about, and act upon in their lives. The 
hearers don’t have access to your prayers, planning, and preparation, and they don’t have notes. 
You can only expect them to remember what you are able to remember. 

6. “You just gave me all this advice about writing, and you want me to preach without the 
text, after all that drafting, revising, editing, blood, sweat, and tears? ” In a word, yes. For all 
writers and speakers, but for preachers in particular, the drafting, revising, and editing (plus 
accompanying blood, sweat, and tears) are what define and delimit and focus the content of the 
preaching. A thorough writing process also allows you to see how long the preaching will be, 
decide where you need connections and what those ought to be, and take out everything that 
doesn’t belong in the final preaching. While neither of us writes a text every single time we 
preach, we both affirm that we do so most of the time. Like any skill that you practice 
consistently and with the intention of improving, you will get better. 

We recognize, of course, that preaching without notes may not be a workable option for a 
(very) few preachers. One preacher of our acquaintance suffers from a learning disability that 
affects both the preparation for and sharing of his preaching. He writes a text with great care and 
reads from that text to ensure that the preaching he has prepared is the preaching that he actually 
gives, and he has learned over the years how to read from his text while still attending carefully 
to his listeners, bringing a conversational feel to his script. Nonetheless, we strongly believe that 
most preachers will benefit greatly from a notes-free approach. Your concerns may not yet be 
fully eased, but we hope that we’ve at least provided you with a gentle challenge. And we can 
offer some very lovely results from preaching more conversationally. 
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A few of the many benefits of notes-free preaching 

Stepping bravely away from the outline, the notes, the full script, or (gasp) the 
PowerPoint may seem intimidating at first, and indeed, preaching without notes will not 
guarantee an effective, conversational preached message. However, we believe that you will 
immediately experience a wide assortment of benefits if you work toward a deeply prepared 
notes-free stylel. First of all, when you preach notes-free, you can look at the members of the 
assembly. One of the hallmarks of true conversation is that all parties involved are 
attending to each other. When you are doing the speaking, you can attend by making 
direct eye contact with those who are listening, enhancing the truth that you, too, are on 
the Christian journey. 

2. When you preach notes-free, you can adjust your speaking based on minute-to- 
minute feedback from the assembly. You will notice if people look confused, bored, 
distracted—or engaged, involved, seeing something in a new way. You can take cues for 
your own words from the people of God who have gathered as true participants in the 
liturgy, not as passive recipients of your words of wisdom. 

3. When you preach notes-free, you can come out from behind the ambo. You 
will be able to use your entire body as an instrument of communication. We’re not 
advising stomping and handwaving as general practices, of course, but we suspect that 
you will find great joy in not having to limit your body work to your hands and head. 

4. When you preach notes-free, you are more likely to organically limit what you 
intend to say, in part because you can only remember so much. Therefore, you are more 
likely to reflect deeply on a single idea that matters, rather than skim across the surface of 
three or four ideas. 

5. When you preach notes-free you, Dear Preacher, will be more deeply prepared, 
more thoroughly grounded in prayer, scripture, study, and presentation. Time preparing, 
as we have already discussed, is time spent with God, time deepening the preacher’s 
communion with the Creator, time investing in your relationship with the holy and living 
God. 

6. When you preach notes-free, the assembly is welcomed into a conversation as 
participants, because you can be more fully present to them. 

You may perhaps be wondering whether we, Bishop and Deborah, practice what we preach here. 
The answer is “yes”: We both preach conversationally, from a position of deep preparedness, 
without notes. We invite you along on the path. 
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Checkpoints for preaching conversationally: 

1. If notes-free preaching is a new style for you, allow yourself some time to adjust. And 
in case you’re wondering, the key to adjustment while you’re shifting styles is brevity (no 
surprise here, eh?). Simply don’t plan to say more than you—and your hearers—can 
easily remember. 

2. Write your text to be heard, not read. Reading aloud and speaking conversationally 
require two entirely different kinds of diction and voice, and most writers adopt a formal 
tone, more eloquent phrasing, and artificial diction that all look great in print but sound 
stilted when spoken aloud. To see this principle in action, videotape yourself telling a 
brief story that you know quite well and that others find entertaining (“I’ll never forget the 
time my dad took me to a small-town production of The King and I ...”). Then transcribe 
the story word for word, including “um”s and pauses, and notice the differences between 
the transcription and your usual text. You’ll likely find disfluencies that you’d like to 
eliminate (“urn,” “uh,” “you see what I’m saying?” and so on) but you will also find 
useful differences worth strengthening—a casual tone, shorter sentences, appropriate 
pauses, and other conventions of speaking that vanish when we write. 

3. Save some for next time. The Catholic Church is a lectionary-based church, and these 
readings will appear many times over the course of your life as a preacher (every three 
years for Sunday readings and every other year for weekday readings, and that’s before 
we get to the psalms and readings for the Liturgy of the Hours). Your work is not to say 
everything that can be said about a particular scripture—an impossible task anyway—but 
rather to say one important thing. 

4. Finish the night before, so you can sleep on the preaching. 

5. Rehearse. We don’t mean that you should memorize, but simply that good preaching 
requires rehearsal in addition to preparation, not just to help your memory but also to help 
you flag unclear connections, ideas that don’t belong, or stilted speech. We don’t know 
anyone who has a schedule that allows much time for dedicated preaching rehearsal so, 
like you, we’ve become creative about rehearsing while taking a morning walk, waiting in 
line at the grocery store, driving to meetings, and so on. 

6. Make it interactive. Of course, you probably can’t preach the way you might teach, 
asking questions and calling on people for correct answers! Nevertheless, with a little 
imagination on your part, your preaching need not be so you-focused. One way, for 
example, to make preaching more interactive is to use silence (your own) when you 
preach. Some ideas cannot be fully heard if the speaker moves on immediately to the next 
thing on the list. If you say something that your assembly may want to respond to, let 
them do so in their own hearts and minds by practicing one of preaching’s most under- 
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used tools: the pause. It’s easy. You just stop talking and wait, allowing your listeners to 
truly hear, think about, and save a spot in their minds for further reflection. 

7. Prepare to forget. Be aware, however, that most forgetting happens when preachers try 
to memorize an entire preaching—they’re going happily along when suddenly the idea 
derails and they’re lost. Nobody remembers everything all the time, but as long as you 
remember the one important thing and why it matters, you have done your work. If you 
forget, simply pause; go back to the one idea that matters, and illustrate that one idea 
from the depth of your preparedness. And remember, nobody knows what you left out! 

8. Follow the model of Christ, who preached directly, simply, personally, profoundly 
on matters of utmost importance—and, as far as we can tell, without a text. 
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Chapter 18 

Proclaiming, Presiding, and Speaking 


Not an actor 

An acting director consented to a bishop’s request to work with groups of local clergy to 
improve their skills in proclaiming the Gospel and preaching. One day, working with one of the 
priests in proclaiming the Gospel, he kept urging the priest to add more feeling and projection to 
his voice. Finally the priest became testy and exclaimed, “I am not an actor!” The instructor 
immediately replied, “Then, Father, take off the costume!” 

The priest was right about one thing: He was a priest, and not an actor, and proclaiming 
the Gospel does not exactly equate to an actor playing a role. But there are important similarities 
between the two, and some of them are critical for serious proclaiming and preaching the Word 
of the Lord. 

First, an encouraging word: If you have heard someone preaching or speaking with a 
marvelous, resonating voice which pleases the ear and enlists immediate attention, don’t waste 
time regretting that you don’t possess such a voice. We have no idea whether Jesus’ voice was a 
tenor, a bass or a baritone. Great speakers’ voices run the gamut of different timbers. It is 
important to accept the voice you have and realize you can improve that voice. But it is your 
voice and the one God gave you! 


Proclaiming 

The effective proclamation and preaching of the Word in the Liturgy of the Eucharist and 
the liturgical settings has to be the primary goal of any preacher’s practice and actual preaching. 

All preachers have to approach the proclamation of the word in the Liturgy, the 
presidential prayers, the preaching, and the Eucharistic Prayers with a genuine reverence and 
love of the Word. And like Jesus, when you proclaim and preach the Word of God, the scriptures 
you proclaim are fulfilled in the midst of the assembly to whom you preach, with whom you pray 
and, if you are preaching at Mass, with whom you share the Eucharist. 

As a preacher, you proclaim the Word when you lift up the words of Scripture to the 
assembly as words that already possess you! You “surrender” yourself to the Word, believe in it, 
hope in it, and love it, since every word is meant to be a saving word for all who hear. It cannot 
be a saving word for others unless it is first a saving word for you. 
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Furthermore, the people to whom you preach are your own brothers and sisters, gathered 
together through the working of the Holy Spirit. The ultimate effectiveness of any preaching is 
the Spirit’s work. This unique work of the Holy Spirit is revealed indeed in the opening lines of 
the Bible: “In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, the earth was a 
formless wasteland and darkness covered the abyss, while a mighty wind swept over the waters” 
(Gen 1:1-2). The wind was the Ruah, the Spirit of God bringing order out of chaos. Likewise, the 
Spirit continues to restore and strengthen peoples’ faith throughout the celebration of the liturgy 
including the preaching of the Word. 

The Preamble to The Decree on the Word of God found in the beginning of our 
lectionaries summarizes this work of the Holy Spirit: 

Always, however, Christ is present in his word, as he carries out the mystery of 
salvation, he sanctifies humanity and offers the Father perfect worship. Moreover, 
the word of God unceasingly calls to mind and extends the economy of salvation 
that achieves its fullest expression in the Liturgy. The liturgical celebration 
becomes therefore the continuing, complete and effective presentation of God’s 
word. The Word of God constantly proclaimed in the Liturgy is always, then, a 
living and effective word through the power of the Holy Spirit. It expresses the 
Father’s love that never fails in its effectiveness toward us. (Preamble #4) 

Presiding 

When you are presiding as well as preaching the Word, the assembly focuses on you. 
People pay attention, and rightly so. You are leading the people of God into the great prayer of 
the Church. Thus, you cannot ever be merely casual or “going through the motions.” At their 
best, the practices that we (both Bishop and Deborah) have related in this chapter and book are 
meant to coalesce into a proclamation of the Word in manner that makes all the difference to the 
faith of the people entrusted to us and to you as preachers of the Word. 

At a Sunday Mass, for example, the homily has a distinct form and purpose. Its position 
in the Liturgy of the Word conveys as much. The preacher speaks within the proclamation of the 
Word of God. In the Sunday Eucharistic Celebration the first and second readings elicit a 
response of silent time for receiving and pondering of the Word of God. The Psalm response 
becomes the assembly’s praise of God for the Word they have received. The liturgy moves 
toward the Gospel proclamation when the people reverence the Book of the Gospels before it is 
placed on the ambo. The deacon or priest presider then proclaims the Good News. The homily 
unfolds from all of this as an integral part of this celebration of the Word. Similarly, at all 
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liturgical gatherings in which preaching takes place, the flow is to listen to the Word of God, to 
share in its interpretation, to respond with thanksgiving and praise, and to live that word in daily 
life. 

The preacher, then, strives to join the Word and the assembly more closely together. 
Actually the preacher ought to lead the community into a dialogue with God. God’s Word and 
God’s People are together in this action, a public action of worship. The preacher draws the 
people into the Word in terms of their own experience, needs, and hopes as well as those of his 
or her own. 

As a preacher, you must bring yourself personally and wholly into this experience 
because you have a critical role toward the Word and assembly. So your preaching brings the 
responsibility of being with the assembly and for the assembly. The mantle of being a herald of 
God is a serious vocation, and your presence and action within the Liturgy must be as skillful 
and joyful as you can make it. As students of the preaching ministry committed to acquiring and 
maintaining the essential skills, we all long to step forward as effective heralds of the Good 
News. 


Speaking 

Your voice is an organ of the body and therefore cannot be treated as something 
independent of the body. All humans communicate physically; body and voice is one complete 
instrument. This is true also for actors, and it’s also true that actors may use a prop for a 
particular role. You preach from the ambo, but it is not a prop; it is, rather, the Table of the 
Word. The ambo symbolizes the indispensable role of the Word of God in the liturgy as well as 
a practical position where everyone can see the lector or preacher and (theoretically) hear the 
Word clearly; but even then that doesn’t always happen! 

If you preach often from behind the ambo you will still use your voice and body. Even 
though people cannot see much more than your upper body, body language remains critical in 
the effective proclaiming and preaching of God’s Word. If you preach away from the ambo, 
then your entire body conveys or hinders the preaching. 

With or without an ambo, the way you stand, relaxed or tensed, communicates right away 
to listeners your ease or unease. If the latter, you will have negatively distracted the audience 
even before you begin to speak. 

Beyond simple posture, you’ll need air from the diaphragm to project your voice clearly 
for people to hear. Standing correctly and easily allows you to breathe properly in order to 
project adequately and be heard clearly. Any postures tending toward slouching or hunching over 
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definitely thwart this process. If you are not even aware such postures, it is even more of a 
problem and in need of correction. 

Actors, for example, take on another’s persona. They learn to walk, stand, sit, stride, 
speak or gesture as that person would do or was meant to do. With your own persona you also 
have to leam to stand and speak with natural ease. An effective preacher, for example, always 
makes eye contact with his or her audience. An overly nervous one usually fails to do so. 
Through videos you can, after being filmed while preaching, directly observe your body 
language and projection. Direct feedback from listeners also helps any preacher to present a 
more engaging physical presence (more on both videotaping and direct feedback in Chapter 20). 

Obviously, then, the voice is your prime instrument of communication. In Chapter 17, 
we provided you with some helpful guidelines on preaching in a conversational manner. Doing 
so is a learned skill. Speaking effectively to the assembly involves pace, pauses, articulation, 
adequate volume and projecting your voice to the audience. All of these are areas requiring 
training and practice toward communicating with artistry and skill. When they become second 
nature for you then you will preach more spontaneously and effectively for the best listening 
experience of the assembly—and one that you, too, will enjoy more! 

Finally, you also must listen to the way the sound system carries your voice. A 
microphone does not create sound, but only amplifies the voice. If you don’t project toward your 
hearers, the microphone will not be able to substitute for your failure. Pay attention, therefore, to 
how well you project over any sound system; in effect, you will be listening even as you speak 
and adjust accordingly. 

When you preach in a relaxed manner with natural gestures and a confident grasp of your 
message, you will attract and hold people’s attention. You will prove to be most effective when 
your physical presence is so comfortable that people hardly notice it. To commit to acquiring 
these skills and maintain them is critical and at the same time highly rewarding. 

Checkpoints for proclaiming, presiding, and speaking: 

1. Our personal neatness exhibits a reverence for preaching the Word. We are a public 
figure in the celebration of the Liturgy and appropriateness of dress and appearance adds 
to the impact of our presence. Like posture our appearance needs to be appropriate to the 
point that it goes unnoticed. 

2. Being a bit nervous before preaching or presiding often can be a good sign of our 
eagerness and readiness to preach the Word. When it is our time to preach or preside we 
never want it to become routine. For those us who preside as well as preach, we wear 
vestments (remember the actor’s response) signifying we are doing something special 
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while the vestments symbolize our rich and authentic traditions in celebrating the Liturgy 
of Eucharist. 

3. When the readers are proclaiming the Word and the people are responding in the 
singing or recitation of the psalm response, the priest presider, deacon, or lay leader of 
prayer needs to listen carefully to the proclaiming of the Word. It may appear to be a 
small item, hardly worthy of mention, but it is an example that sets a model for the 
assembly in listening to the Word. 

4. The stance of the priest presider, or any preacher for that matter, has to be that of 
welcoming. As we all know, liturgy begins as people are approaching the church. Even if 
we enjoy trained people as ministers of hospitality the presence of the preacher, deacon 
or priest presider, welcoming people with warmth sets out a familiar atmosphere for 
people to hear and respond to the proclamation of the Word of God and the message of 
Good News. 

5. And if welcoming people when as they arrive presents a comfortable atmosphere for 
the celebration of the Liturgy and the preaching of the Word, being present following the 
Mass is equally a helpful pastoral practice At the end of Mass the priest presider sends 
the people forth. As our Holy Father Francis has indicated in one of his homilies, we 
need to leave the Church with them and do so as partners for evangelization. Greeting 
and thanking them as they leave the Church makes a difference in the people’s grasp of 
their importance for the mission of the Church. 

6. You may have heard the saying of the late Marshall McLuhan that the “medium is the 
message.” There’s truth in such a saying and in a way that this has been the theme of this 
chapter. But if we are detennined to be an effective preacher, we must know the 
message. We draw our material from libraries of sacred theology, scripture, liturgy, 
history, Church documents, psychology, current culture and our own experiences. We are 
never finished learning and the process of preparing to preach over the years provides an 
indispensable source of continuing fonnation. A wide and secure grasp of our own fields 
of learning contributes enormously to our confidence in preaching the Word of God. 
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Chapter 19 

Preaching and Evangelization 


In a middle class parish where I (before I was Bishop) once served as pastor for eight 
years, several of the founding families were still active in the parish when I arrived. When the 
parish was first established one of those families had made their house available for Mass before 
any building or church was available. Later a member of that same family became a Maryknoll 
priest and missionary. Another family’s daughter became a missionary sister and served in 
Africa for over fifty years. 

Both blessed the parish with their presence, returning from time to time to visit their 
families. Our Maryknoll priest often celebrated a Sunday Mass when he was home, and on those 
occasions he told stories about his missionary activities. As with many missionaries his 
descriptions of the missions and the ministry were riveting. The same was true of our missionary 
sister who, in different gatherings, shared her stories a well. “Oh it wasn’t so bad the last ten 
years,” she remarked once,” we had electricity!” 

These two missionaries represented for us a larger dimension of Church. They witnessed 
to the global missionary outreach of the Church while their presence reminded us of the essential 
connection between the global mission of the Church and the local Church. 

Preaching as mission of the Church 

This connection of local and far-flung speaks strongly to preaching, since the Mission of 
the Church exists both at a distance and in your backyard as well. When Jesus proclaimed, “The 
Kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe in the Gospel” (Mark 1:15), he spoke to local 
people, his own people. Yet Jesus had to have a sense that the kingdom of God he proclaimed 
should expand beyond local boundaries. 

Definitely the preaching and teaching of the Apostles and disciples provided the impetus 
for the expansion of the original proclamation of Jesus. This preaching and proclamation of the 
Apostles, including of course St. Paul, gradually took place in a fonn that emerged as the first 
layers of the narratives we now possess in the four Gospels. 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith uses the Emmaus story in St. Luke’s Gospel (Luke 24: 
36-49) to emphasize this mission connection. The document retells the story in which the two 
disciples recognize Jesus in the breaking of the bread and then immediately return to the 
community in Jerusalem: 
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There, along with the rest of the disciples they encounter the Risen Lord anew and 
are given the mission of being his witnesses and preaching the Gospel of 
repentance and forgiveness of the to the world, a mission that would explode with 
power with the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost [. . .] Our encounter with Jesus 
inevitably leads to mission; our love for Jesus translates into our love for others. 
(18) 

In Matthew’s Gospel, Chapter 28, Jesus sends forth the Apostles and disciples to spread the 
Good News to the world: 

“Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
that I have commanded you. And behold I am with you always until the end of 
the world.” (Mt. 28:19-20) 

The expression, euangelium, the good news of Jesus Christ, includes both the activity of 
evangelization as well as the content of the apostolic message. The expression “evangelization” 
is used more often at present than the word “Mission,” but they remain interchangeable. 

The Second Vatican Council developed two documents on the Mission of the Church: 

The Decree on the Church’s Missionary Activity for proclaiming the Gospel and The Pastoral 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern World on the service of the afflicted and the poor. But 
the priority of the Church’s Mission runs through almost every document produced by the 
Council. As a preacher, you are entrusted with a significant share in this Mission. 

It is important to note the complementary ministries within this Mission of the Church: 
the missionary face and the pastoral face. The pastoral ministries in the local churches loom 
hugely across the globe because missionary work invariably organizes itself into parish life and 
ministry. This is where most preaching happens. On the other hand, proclaiming the Gospel to 
people who have never heard the Good News carries on in the Missionary movements as it has 
throughout the history of the Church. It remains a fascinating story even today in the celebrations 
of saintly missionaries that we celebrate during the liturgical year. 

It is a common experience in parishes to have missionaries come once of year to a parish, 
and if priests, to celebrate Mass and describe their work and ask for support. As mentioned 
already, they often prove to be dynamic storytellers of the mission work in ways that deeply 
touch people. Their stories serve as a hands-on glimpse into the sacrifices and dangers involved 
in missionary work. I am sure that many of us have our own favorite missionary heroes, men 
and women whom we admire for their faith, ingenuity and courage. 
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At the present time great attention is focused on the “new evangelization.” This focus is 
largely local rather than being a new thrust in missionary outreach. One reason for this urgency 
is the impact the secular world appears to have on our Catholic people exemplified in the serious 
drop in the percentage of people regularly attending Sunday Mass. And just as troubling are the 
large numbers of people leaving the Church in the U. S. Similar trends are evident in other 
places like Western Europe. 

Preaching the Mystery of Faith sharply reminds preachers to pay attention to their 
preaching as it relates to these troubling developments: 

We are also aware that in survey after survey over the past years, the People of 
God have called for more powerful and inspiring preaching. A steady diet of tepid 
or poorly prepared homilies is often cited as a cause for discouragement on the 
part of the laity and even leading some to turn away from the Church. (2) 

Whatever the “some” of those who have departed, that any “some” are gone is unacceptable and 
looks to the serious implications of our preaching. On Sundays and weekdays, preachers 
evangelize through their homilies. As a preacher, you are a critical partner in this evangelization. 
Your preaching needs to convey the compelling invitation of God’s love as the Good News. 
Preaching the Mystery of Faith stresses this urgency as a key element in preaching: 

The homily, which participates in the power of Christ’s word, ought to inspire a 
sense of mission for those who hear it, making them doers and proclaimers of the 
same word in the world. A homily that does not lead to mission is, therefore 
incomplete. (18) 

The New Evangelization - What is New? 

Popes John Paul II, Benedict XVI, and Francis all have urged the Church to implement 
New Evangelization processes. The emphasis on the New Evangelization does bring fresh 
elements to preaching even while it reiterates every person’s relationship with Christ as the heart 
of Evangelization. 

Pope Francis, in his address on October 14, 2013, to the Plenary of the Pontifical Council 
for Promoting the New Evangelization, described the cultural situation which evangelizing 
efforts face today: 
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In our time we often encounter an attitude of indifference towards faith, which is 
no longer considered relevant to human life. It is important for Christians to live 
faith in a concrete way and to inspire others to ask questions: “Why live like this? 
What is the impetus of our actions?” These are questions that lead us to the heart 
of evangelization, which is the witness of faith and charity. 

Pope Francis also urges that we need to use the language of mercy, “which is about gestures and 
attitudes more than words.” It is a reminder that just as our words are critical to the Good News, 
our collective actions of charity and mercy are indispensable. 

The core of the New Evangelization is the same as always: the focus must be on the love 
of God revealed to us in the person of Christ. People leave the Church for various reasons, but 
for many, they may never have experienced the personal love of Jesus Christ. Your preaching 
must reveal your own faith experiences and at the same time lay out the path to your listeners to 
take heart in Jesus’ invitation to them to receive God’s overwhelming love, especially as it can 
be experienced through the Eucharist. 

Checkpoints for preaching and evangelization: 

1. Preaching the mission of the Church on any Sunday requires, as always, careful 
preparation, to allow the Word of God and people’s experience to meet and mesh 
effectively and affectively. The first goal always has to be preaching to the heart so that 
your listeners’ faith and generosity embraces the larger scope of the Church’s presence in 
the world. 

2. There exists a huge publication of works on the Church’s Mission, both biblical and 
historical. Also the emphasis on the New Evangelization continues to foster materials 
both for programs and material for preaching. Catholic publishers, Bishops’ conferences 
and Catholic magazines produce a range of materials to serve the present focus on the 
new evangelization. 

3. Paul VI wrote the classic Encyclical on evangelization, Evangelii Nuntiandi, readable 
and stimulating. Later Papal documents have dealt in depth on the subject, especially in 
the light of the New Evangelization. The Internet also presents updates on global 
developments regarding evangelization and issues of Global solidarity. (See Catholics 
Confront Global Poverty WEB CAMP). 

4. With the abundance of books and materials centering on the new evangelization it is 
well to keep in mind, as mentioned above, that ultimately the new evangelization like the 
all evangelization is about our relationship to Jesus Christ. It is not just a movement but 
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also a renewal of our relationship with Christ. It is first and always being in love with 
Christ and through him the Father and Holy Spirit. 

5. There is, undoubtedly, no better aspect of preparation for preaching evangelization in 
tenns of global needs than a personal familiarity with work done by different 
organizations such as CRS and directly to observe or share the mission outreach with 
them on site. Spending time working in these circumstances makes for added skill in 
preaching on global needs and economies. 

6. In today’s pastoral climate large numbers of our parishes inevitably embrace a cross 
section of people, including those from developing countries. Pastoral work with them 
and for them can be a great source to assist preachers and all believers in understanding 
the culture and struggles of the developing world’s poor, or the poor in general, and will 
benefit your crafting of homilies that ring true and verifiable. 

7. For an example of a homily that speaks to the issues of preaching and evangelization, 
see Bishop Sylvester Ryan’s homily, “Baptism of the Lord,” in Appendix A. 
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Chapter 20 

How to Get Meaningful Preaching Feedback 


At the end of each academic tenn at Cal Poly, where I (Deborah) work, students engage 
in a ritual as time-honored as Saturday-afternoon confessions (and about as eagerly anticipated): 
Course evaluations. I have a difficult time not seeing these anonymous forms as “Dr. Deborah 
Wilhelm” evaluations, especially since students feel free to comment on a wide range of topics, 
not all of them necessarily related to the course content. I’ve had students note, for example, that 
they enjoy (or don’t enjoy) my stories, that they appreciate (or don’t appreciate) my high 
standards, that they value (or don’t value) the assignments that I’ve created—and even that they 
like (or don’t like) my clothes! Nothing, it seems, if off limits. 

Feedback: Um, No Thanks 

While I generally dread reading these evaluations, the truth is that my students have a 
great deal to teach me. If I’m not reaching the students, then I’m not truly teaching, and one way 
to find out whether or not I’m reaching them is to seek and respond to their feedback. The same 
can be said to preachers: If you’re not reaching the people, you’re not truly preaching, and one 
way to find out whether or not you’re reaching them is to seek and respond to their feedback. 
Why is it so difficult to be diligent about seeking and responding to the opinions of the hearers? 
Perhaps some of the comments below, all of which we have heard quite often and all of which 
are legitimate concerns, apply to you: 

“It’s not my job to “please ” an “audience, ” so I don 7 want to focus too much on 
preaching what they like. ” We agree. It’s NOT your job to please your hearers. Underlying this 
comment, however, is an assumption that people want merely to be pleased or entertained by 
your preaching, an assumption that we believe underestimates the abilities and desires of the 
assembly. Everything that we’ve learned as preachers and teachers of preaching has affirmed for 
us that the words of Fulfilled in Your Hearing still ring true: What people hope from a preacher 
is “simply to hear a person of faith speaking [...] The preacher is a person speaking to people 
about faith and life” (15). We have often had to preach on topics that people might not want to 
hear—and on which we might not immediately want to preach (such as violent readings, or what 
Jesus says about divorce, or what Jesus has to say to the rich, or certain infamous verses from 
Ephesians, to name but a few), and our experience is that the assembly is willing to be 
challenged by scripture and the preaching that grows from scripture. Indeed, to do so is more 
honest than to gloss over a tough reading with an “easy” interpretation and is part of the vocation 
of the preacher. 
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Also, though it should go without saying, you’re not preaching to an audience in 
liturgical preaching; the people of the assembly gathered in the name of Christ are the first way 
that he himself is present at liturgy. When you consider that last statement, you’ll see your 
preaching in a new light. 

"People who don 7 like me personally won 7 give me accurate feedback. ” After many 
years of teaching, I (Deborah) must admit that vengeful feedback can happen. 11 This possibility 
is yet another reason to ask for responses from a variety of people (asking for feedback only 
from those who do like you personally will generate equally inaccurate responses!). That way, 
you can look not only at individual answers, but for patterns of answers. If nine people say 
nothing about the length of your preaching and the tenth indicates that it’s too long, then you file 
that comment away to see whether it appears again, given that some people, anything more than 
three minutes is too long. It’s important nevertheless to note that you have something to learn 
from people who don’t like you as well as from those who do. If you give an anonymous survey 
but recognize the handwriting of the listener whose theology is polar opposite to yours, don’t 
simply ignore what that person says. Ask God whether there’s something in there for you to 
leam. 

"I get enough feedback from my staff (or family). ” Variety in kinds and sources of 
feedback is the spice of the preaching life. ‘Nuff said. 

"I’m overwhelmed with my other duties. I don 7 have time to add a formal process into 
my schedule. ” We understand completely, as we’re overwhelmed, too. But we’d like to argue 
that preachers don’t have time NOT to add at least some formal feedback to their lives. That 
said, we’re not suggesting that you give a hundred-question survey at the end of every preached 
message—we certainly don’t do this! Rather, we suggest that you widen and deepen your 
knowledge of how the assembly responds to your preaching and that you do so as a practice of 
your preaching ministry. Occasionally, this widening/deepening might be as simple as asking the 
teen who comments that your preaching really stuck with him this week what specifically it was 
that stuck, or the mom who found your message helpful what exactly that help was. On other— 
rarer—occasions, yes, you might want to do a written survey (although not a hundred questions, 
of course) of the entire assembly to see what’s happening. And on still other occasions, you 
might want to ask a few select folks, different ones each time, to answer a very few questions on 
a half-sheet of paper about your preaching. While you needn’t undertake formal written feedback 
every time you preach, we’d like you to consider the possibility that you might want to do so a 
few times a year—and that you will be glad you did. 


11 “Vengeance is mine,” saith the 19-year-old who’s earning a C- in technical writing. 
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“I’m afraid I’ll have to change. ” Perhaps you have a little hidden comer of your mind, 
heart, or spirit that says you’ve worked really hard to develop this style as a preacher, that 
nobody’s complaining to the Bishop, that you finally have some go-to preaching patterns and 
manageable preparation strategies, that you like the way things are going, that change is too 
laborious and scary, and that you don’t really want to change anyway, thank you very much. We 
have that comer, too. But inside that comer is another little corner that knows—deeply and 
longingly—that to preach is not simply to suggest conversion to others, but to be open to our 
continuous conversion. And we want to say to you that one way to hear God’s voice calling out 
to you through your ministry of preaching is to listen to the voices of God’s people. 

If you’re even slightly open to the idea of asking for and responding to formal feedback, 
you can start right there in that openness. Certainly, getting high-quality preaching feedback can 
be a challenge, and we understand the complexities of obtaining and interpreting it. If you’re a 
priest, you probably can’t count the number of times you’ve heard “Good homily, Father” after 
Mass. If you’re a lay preacher, you may get similar comments or “Nice job, my dear,” or “I liked 
your talk today.” When people seem to appreciate your preaching, you might feel good, but you 
also need a way to find out exactly what it is they’re appreciating, and these comments just aren’t 
helpful in that way. Even if that dear elderly lady who attends daily Mass and makes you 
Christmas cookies every year says, “What you said today really touched me, and I’m going to 
think about it,” you still don’t know exactly what touched her and whether it changed her—or 
how. In addition, although we hate to mention this, what if your preaching was, say, not very 
good? How many of your hearers would be willing to say to you, “That was a bit of a miss,” or 
“I’m not really sure what your point was today”? Whether or not your hearers communicate their 
concerns, we can assure you that these comments will certainly come out in the safety of the car 
on the way to lunch, and probably will less tact and more pointed. We’d like to encourage you, 
therefore, to seek feedback directly, deliberately, and specifically, and to be open to the 
responses of your hearers. Without hearers, there is no preaching, period—so the hearers are 
truly partners in preaching, not simply passive recipients of it. You can honor that dialectic by 
listening in return. 


Pre-feedback Feedback 

How might you begin seeking meaningful feedback on your preaching? We’d like you to 
understand first that feedback begins before you preach. Yes, by saying “before you preach” we 
certainly mean a sense of guidance from the Holy Spirit, but we also mean that you can get “pre¬ 
feedback” feedback by involving other people in your preparation process. Preachers who have a 
practice of bouncing ideas off friends and family members may know intuitively what we’re 
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talking about; however, you can draw from the lives of others even more formally and more 
deeply by participating regularly in a lectionary group. One example is my (Deborah’s) group, 
which meets on Thursday nights to have a quick snack, sing, proclaim the scriptures (which 
we’ve all read ahead of time), enjoy a free-flowing discussion, and pray. We meet in a different 
home each week, with the host providing snacks and launching the discussion. An important 
consideration of our lectionary group is that nobody is in charge and nobody is teaching. We 
may use a question to open the discussion, but our conversation is free to flow where it will, with 
each person sharing his or her response to God’s word. Also importantly, we are not meeting to 
get preaching ideas! Rather, we’re meeting to explore God’s word more deeply. While only two 
of the group members are preachers, all of us come away from our meeting having more deeply 
engaged the week’s readings. But for the preachers, we are able to hear something critical—that 
is, what God’s people are saying about God’s word and where it is speaking in their lives. Being 
part of a group allows you, the preacher, to put aside the lens through which you typically view 
the scriptures and to see them anew—especially if you’re a long-time preacher who has preached 
the cycle of readings many times and you’re trying to figure out whether anyone would notice if 
you recycled some of your oldies-but-goodies. 12 

Post-preaching feedback 

As Preaching the Mystery of Faith points out, “Many priests and deacons will follow up 
their preaching by seeking out trusted friends or parish staff to ask how it came across and what 
could be done to make their homily even more effective” (45). This advice obviously applies 
equally to lay preachers as well—and of course, the varieties of asking “how it came across” are 
practically endless, ranging from off-the-cuff comments, either solicited or unsolicited, to highly 
developed written forms that you create in order to obtain the specific sorts of feedback that 
interest you. 

When you went through your preaching education, you likely participated in group 
processes in which you received extensive and formal feedback, but for many preachers, this 
educational period—a time, by the way, when they are brand-new to the practice—is often the 
last time that they obtain such explicit responses. We’ve already mentioned ways that you can 
make infonnal comments more fonnal simply by asking the speaker to be more specific. If you 
run into someone at the grocery store who says, “I’m still thinking about what you said on 
Sunday,” simply ask him or her what you said and what kind of additional thinking he or she is 
doing. Or you can open the conversation yourself, say, during donuts and coffee after Mass, by 


12 You wouldn’t actually do this, right? Right ? 
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asking about something that you’re not so sure about: “I’m worried that people in the back can’t 
hear me very well—am I projecting my voice back there OK?” or, a bit more in-depth, “I’m 
wondering what you as a young person in the church think the most important thing I could do to 
reach teens in my preaching would be” (ask the parents, too), or “What might be your best piece 
of advice to me that would help you connect the week’s preaching to your life each day?” 
People’s face-to-face answers will typically be both kind and tactful, so you need not fear 
(much). If you should be so fortunate as to start a squabble among parishioners sitting around a 
table after Mass, then you’ll truly leam some things! 

You can make such post-preaching feedback even more direct and explicit with a quick, 
easy survey, given either after the homily and taken up with the collection at a Sunday Mass 
(you’ll capture many people’s responses) or after other kinds of liturgies in the hall (you may get 
more in-depth responses). Consider four very basic sentences for your listeners to complete in 
any way they choose: 

I was most deeply engaged in the preaching when ... 

I was most disengaged from the preaching when ... 

The most important or helpful thing you, the preacher, said or did was ... 

The least important or helpful thing you, the preacher, said or did was ... 13 


Although quite simple in structure, these statements get at the very heart of liturgical preaching: 
What makes hearers listen? What make them stop? 

Occasionally, you might want to give an even more fonnal instrument to your hearers 
that allows them to think more fully and deeply about your preaching and to offer suggestions. 
Because a more formal instrument takes more effort from those who are completing it, you 
should keep it to the front of a single page, make it visually accessible and appealing, provide 
pencils or pens, and create time and space for your listeners to fill it out. Avoid handing out a 
formal survey after Mass and asking people to send it back—even if you provide a stamped, 
addressed envelope (expensive!) or a web link (such as SurveyMonkey), you will receive far 
fewer responses than you will if you seize the moment during which everyone is already 
gathered. You’ll want to keep questions open-ended but focused, such as these: 

13 These questions are based on Stephen Brookfield’s Critical Incident Questionnaire (CIQ), described in his book 
Teaching for Critical Thinking (54). An anonymous instrument designed to help teachers uncover their students’ 
perceptions of a given class session, the CIQ can similarly help preachers find out more about what their listeners 
are hearing 
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What did you hear as the main point of this preaching? 

What is the Word of God for you in this message? 

In what ways can you tell that the preacher prepared (or didn’t prepare) carefully 

to preach this message? 

What, if anything, did the preacher do to make you remember the message? 

If you could offer one piece of advice to this preacher, what would it be? 

If you could affirm one strength of this preacher, what would it be? 

You’ll find a sample response form that you might like to use in Appendix B at the end of this 
book. Feel free to use the form as it is or to modify it so that it suits your needs. 

Checkpoints for obtaining meaningful preaching feedback: 

1. Choose a diverse group, and vary the members regularly. If you ask the same three 
people every week what they thought, you’re going to receive a similar pattern of 
answers—and you may even begin to tailor your preaching to these three people. The 
odds, however, are strongly against their being a complete and representative sample of 
your assembly. Instead, feel free to include your friends and your staff (if you have 
staff!), but also bring in folks whose input you wouldn’t normally seek, including those 
whom you don’t know well, the occasional visitor, or another preacher whom you’ve 
specifically invited for the purpose. Seek people of different ages, with different 
socioeconomic statuses, from different language or cultural backgrounds, different places 
on the liberal-conservative spectrum, and so on. You’ll gain a fuller picture of how your 
words are being heard (or not). This advice applies equally to your lectionary group. 

2. Ask for feedback that is specific, accurate, and helpful. The easiest way to do this is for 
you to create the questions ahead of time. For example, you might ask a hearer, “Was the 
preaching focused?” and you’ll probably hear “yes,” “no,” or “maybe” in response. 

You’ll likely get more useful infonnation, however, if you ask, “What did you hear as the 
main point of the preaching?” or “In what ways did you sense that the preaching had 
focus or lacked it?” Questions that generate a “yes” or “no” response won’t help you as 
much as questions that invite words and sentences with specific details to illustrate. 
Similarly, questions that invite the response you hope for (“How did the message inspire 
you to live a better life?”) won’t help you as much as those that invite the naming of your 
strengths and weaknesses (“What changes, if any, in your Christian life did the message 
inspire?”). 

3. Ask for feedback right after preaching—and again, later, to see what stuck. 
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4. Make giving feedback easy for the other person. People are doing you a favor by 
responding thoughtfully to your preaching—and while almost everyone will be happy (in 
some cases very, very happy!) to do so, you should make the process a smooth one for 
them. Trusted family, friends, and colleagues may be eager to give useful feedback 
directly to you, but general assembly members may feel intimidated by such a direct 
approach. We recommend having a brief fonn ready for these folks to fill out. Indeed, a 
form may provide important anonymity that allows your listeners to respond freely and 
with less fear than speaking directly. 

5. Avoid defending or explaining your choices when you’re taking verbal feedback; 
simply receive the response of the person. The interesting sources that you located; the 
story of how you arrived at that particular preaching; the effect that you intended; the 
audio equipment malfunction or crying baby or ringing cell phone that threw you off; the 
crazy schedule that interfered with your preparation process? None of these issues will 
help you to understand how your preaching was received. Let them go, and just listen. 

6. Guide part of the feedback process, and leave part of it open. When you ask certain 
questions, you are necessarily setting the agenda of the response to a certain extent. 
Questions about body language, for example, typically generate responses on, well, body 
language. You should certainly feel free to steer the feedback into the areas that you 
understand as most important to consider at the moment, based on your theological 
reflection on the preaching ministry and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 14 In addition to 
agenda-setting by you, however, it’s also wise to allow space for agenda-setting by the 
person responding. A space for additional comments and a remark about their being 
welcomed may elicit surprise items that you would not otherwise have heard. 

7. Consider using a written feedback form, at least occasionally. We provide a sample 
form that you might like to try in the Appendix. 

8. Be humble and open. This task is easier if you remember why you are there in the first 
place. As Preaching the Mystery of Faith remind us, “Over time, careful preparation and 
honest evaluation will ensure that the homilist will be more effective in the life-giving 
work of bringing God’s word to the people” (45, emphasis added). 


14 We’re assuming, of course, that you’re inherently open to asking whatever questions really need to be asked. If 
you never, ever ask anyone about the length of your preaching, for example, it’s possible that you’re avoiding a 
question that you should face. Be bold—if the issue really isn’t an important one, then that will show in the 
responses. 
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Preaching Matters 


We both, Dr. Deborah Wilhelm and Bishop Ryan, thank all of you who share the passion 
for preaching and have dared to stick your head into this nest of guidelines on how to think like a 
beginner and preach more effectively. As we noted earlier, the work that you’re now holding in 
your hands (or reading on your phone, e-book, ipad, or other device!) began as a praxis book on 
preaching, developed through our collaboration in team teaching deacon candidates for our 
diocese. Our shared experiences encouraged us to put together a book on those practical skills 
that are foundational toward an increasingly effective ministry in preaching the Word in the 
Catholic sacramental enviromnent—a book that we would have wanted our students to have, a 
book that would remind us about good preaching praxis and encourage us to stay true to the 
ministry of the preacher, a book that we want to share with you. 

Fortunately, as we progressed in this collective work, the American Bishops issued a new 
directive on preaching, “Preaching the Mystery of Faith: The Sunday Homily. ” This directive 
built on an earlier NCCB booklet, “ Fulfilled in Your Hearing. ” This latter was the fundamental 
source we had used in our classes. But with the new directive and its expansion of the 
theological, scriptural and pastoral basis of preaching, we had an even larger background in 
which to anchor our basics for preaching. When Preaching the Mystery of Faith called for the 
development of practice resources for preachers, we knew that we were on the right track. 

And then, the waters stirred again. We were finishing the writing of our little practicum 
guide on preaching as Pope Francis published his Exhortation, Evangelii Gaudium, which among 
its challenges to the Church to embody the New Evangelization includes a central section on 
preaching. We believe every reader of Pope Francis’ document would regard his directives on 
preaching as extraordinary in his grasp of the fundamental role of preaching for the Church to 
maintain a “missionary option.” Pope Francis lends his splendid and readable style most 
powerfully to the many critical aspects of preaching in his section of the Exhortation entitled, 
“The Homily,” covered in nos. 135 to 159. Indeed, we need not question further why preaching 
really matters other than to read and study the preaching paragraphs in Evangelii Gaudium. Here 
is a sample, in which the Pope tells us that the preacher 

needs to be able to link the message of the biblical text to a human situation, to an 
experience which cries out for the light of God’s word. The interest has nothing 
to do with shrewdness or calculation; it is profoundly religious and pastoral. 
Fundamentally, it is a “spiritual sensitivity for reading God’s message in events,” 
and this is much more than simply finding something interesting to say. What we 
are looking for is “what has the Lord to say in this or that particular 
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circumstance.” Preparation for preaching thus becomes an exercise in evangelical 
discernment, wherein we strive to recognize, - in the light of the Spirit - “a call 
that God causes to resound in the historical situation itself. It is this situation, and 
also through it, God calls the believer.” (no. 152) 

We ardently hope and pray that our practicum will become for you a truly helpful means 
to make every preaching opportunity a joyful event for you as the preacher and for the assembly 
members as your partners in the journey of faith. That is also the hope expressed by Pope 
Francis for all preachers of the Word: 

We know that the faithful attach great importance to [the homily] and both they 
and their ordained ministers suffer because of homilies: the laity from having to 
listen to them and the clergy having to preach them! It is sad that this is the case. 
The homily can actually be an intense and happy experience of the Spirit, a 
consoling encounter with God’s word, a constant source of renewal and growth, 
(no. 135) 

We, too, want this “intense and happy experience of the Spirit,” this “consoling encounter 
with God’s word,” this “constant source of renewal and growth”—for ourselves, for you, and for 
all who listen. We believe that every preacher who seeks to honor God in the sharing of God’s 
word necessarily approaches the preaching moment with a mixture of, as Bishop Ryan’s poem 
illustrates, the brave hope that we serve, not crumbs, but full loaves to the people of God. We 
believe that God’s people are hungry for God’s word, because they are hungry for God\ We 
believe that preaching matters. 
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Appendix A: Preaching samples 
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Sample 1: 

Bishop Ryan’s homily expertly models principles from Chapter 6, “The Art of Interpretation,” as 
the preacher draws from contemporary culture to offer a thoughtful look at the scriptures. Notice 
also how the homily gently reminds the listeners that Christ came not just for each one 
personally, but that our baptism into Christ demands us to act justly (see Chapter 19, “Preaching 
and Evangelization”). 

Baptism of Our Lord, January 11, 2014 
St. Joseph’s Church, Nipomo, CA 
Bishop Sylvester D Ryan 

Readings: Isaiah 42: 1-7 

Acts: 10: 34-38 
Matthew 3: 13-17 

Today I am taking you to the movies . . . well, actually I am giving you a short review of 
the movie, Son of God, a movie definitely worth seeing as I did this past week. Of course it does 
not follow the general chronology of Jesus’ life as we have in the four Gospels. But as a movie 
it remains clearly faithful to major events of the public ministry, the passion, death and 
resurrection of Christ. 

There was one scene, among many, that struck me most forcibly: the baptism of Jesus. 
The screen takes us underwater looking upwards toward the surface. When suddenly the face of 
Christ plunges through the surface and directly at us beneath the water. We look at each other 
and then John the Baptist raises his face out of the water and we are caught up in a feeling of 
rising from the water with him. 

Think for a moment about that scene ... we are beneath the water looking to the surface. 
We can see the reflection of the sun on the waters. Suddenly John thrusts Jesus into the water 
and we experience his face and eyes close to us, drawing us to him at the moment of his baptism. 
It seemed to collapse the distance between ourselves as the audience and we step into the action. 
That is good theater! 

Don’t lose that image, but we look now at St. Matthew’s story of the Baptism from 
today’s Gospel. What happens here is first and foremost about Jesus. Jesus came from Nazareth 
and asks John to baptize him. Although John first balks, Jesus assures him that he wants to 
submit himself to John’s baptism. 

What follows spoke to a single purpose: to reveal that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
and filled with the Holy Spirit, he has come to establish the Kingdom of God, God’s presence in 
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the world to heal, and give life to all humankind. The Spirit, descending like a dove, is the 
Spirit of Creation, the fire of the created world, who creates the universe and sustains it, and 
creates the Kingdom and the Church and sustains them . . . and us! 

So we see Jesus Christ here revealed as the Son of God, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
beginning his work as the Savior of world. Jesus emerges as the one entering into the world to 
pour out on all humanity a new life through his mercy, compassion and reconciliation. 

It is a good reminder of one of God’s greatest gifts to us: we were also baptized. What 
happened to us when we were baptized? The scene of the movie vividly images that when we 
were baptized we came face to face with Jesus Christ, our Savior and our brother. We, in a sense 
drowned with him, and rose with him in baptism. We were filled with the Holy Spirit and as St. 
Paul writes so unforgettably in his letter to the Romans, “Are you unaware that we who were 
baptized into Christ were baptized into his death. We were indeed buried (drowned) with him 
through baptism into his death so that just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
Father, we also might live in newness of life.” And we are able to address God as Abba, our 
Father?” That’s you and me, all of us. 

In a sense we now return from the celebrations and feasts of the Christmas season to 
Ordinary time. Next Sunday the readings and Gospel unfold the public life of Jesus. We 
certainly live ordinary lives. But in a real sense we are never just ordinary. As we go about the 
comings and goings of everyday, the usual places, jobs, vocations, careers, relationships, joys 
and problems, we really do so in an extraordinary fashion despite all signs to the contrary. We 
always act as sons and daughters of the Father, the brothers and sisters of Jesus our Lord and 
brother, and filled with the Holy Spirit. 

What then does God expect of us, or as Pope Francis states in one of his many writings 
and homilies, what are the responsibilities of our Baptism? To remember that we are never 
baptized just for ourselves. We are never baptized to be loners. We are baptized to act justly - 
especially toward the suffering and the afflicted and the poor - to walk humbly because all is 
grace and gift - to which we respond by sharing these gifts generously. 

And that is good discipleship! 
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Sample 2: 

The Roman Missal is the basis of the liturgical year, as well as the source of its content. Fr. Roy 
Shelly’s homily, below, exemplifies the use of the “Roman Missal as a Preaching Resource,” 
Chapter 5, and the development of the one idea in Chapter 10, “Finding the One Idea That 
Matters.” 

Joy in Faith 

Homily given on Holy Thursday evening at the Carmel Mission Basilica Parish in Carmel, 

California, April 9, 2009 
Fr. Roy Shelly, Diocese of Monterey 
Readings: Exodus 12: 1-8 

1 Corinthians 11: 23-26 
John 13: 1-15 

I love being Catholic! Seriously, I love being Catholic! We are such a lucky people 
because we genuinely believe that behind every rock, tree, or comer God is waiting to leap out 
and surprise us. We believe in a God who fully understands our human nature. He knows that 
we function best when we can see, taste, or touch the world around us. True, this evening we 
come here to celebrate the beginning of the Pascal Mystery. We celebrate the beginning of 
Jesus’ ultimate act of love for us, his redeeming love, the salvation of all humanity from sin. But 
tonight, instead of a theological discourse on what it means to be saved or on some point of 
theology, we are given a flesh and blood example of what it all looks like in action. 

I love being Catholic! Like the Christians of John’s time we have all heard many times 
the words that Jesus says when he gives his disciples the bread and wine. John does not need to 
remind the Community of the words, but of their meaning. What they mean to us now. We see 
in action what it is all about. That’s why I love being Catholic! John gets right down to the 
nitty-gritty. If we truly believe in the Eucharist, if we really want to celebrate the heart of this 
mystery, then we need to take off our shoes and get down to work! I love being Catholic! 

I found a card in a retreat house recently that embodies the core of what Jesus is teaching 
us this evening: “Humility is not thinking less of yourself. It’s thinking of yourself less!” I love 
being Catholic! Jesus, who had every right to think of himself on this night before he was to 
die.. .did exactly the opposite. He set aside all the protocol of the Passover meal and becomes 
the servant of the gathering. He, who in our minds today should be served... .becomes the one 
who does the serving. I love this! How much more real can it get? It does not take a lofty 
degree in theology to figure this out; it is plain and simple in both word and deed. Tonight’s 
Gospel passage ends with Jesus telling us “I have given you a model to follow, so that as I have 
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done for you, so also you must do.” I love being Catholic! How much more real and direct 
could it possibly get? 

Our goal this evening and every evening is not to look to the ground and grovel about 
how unworthy we are of the Lord’s love. Rather we look to the society around us and become 
excited about the ways that we can share with others the love that Jesus has shared with us. It is 
not about thinking less of ourselves. The focus is not on us! The focus is on the incredible love 
that Jesus demonstrates in his Passion and Death and the ways that we are called to demonstrate 
that to others so that they experience what we experience and so they may come to believe. The 
focus is not on us.. .it is on everyone else! 

Now, I don’t know about you, but I often see myself reflected in the words and actions of 
Peter. He often acts first and then thinks about it. How often has that happened to you? 

Tonight, Peter is thinking about himself and how much he does not deserve what Jesus wants to 
do to him and for him. Sound familiar? And then he dives right in and wants not only his feet 
but also his entire self washed. How many of you are sitting there thinking that you will not 
have your feet washed this evening because you are not comfortable having someone touch your 
feet or that your socks have holes? We get our feet washed not because we are ready or deserve 
it but because we need to experience being served as much as we need to serve. I love being 
Catholic! It’s awesome! Jesus does not tell the disciples to go wash their feet and come back so 
that he can teach them something. He gets right down and washes their feet simply because he 
wants to teach them what the Eucharist looks like in action. 

How many of us will regularly come to Mass and receive Communion and go back to our 
places to pray quietly? Would we also think that to be authentic about our participation in the 
Eucharist we should plan how we will head on over to the soup kitchen to cook and serve a meal 
or stop to visit someone in the hospital or call a friend we have not spoken to in some time 
because of anger and ask for forgiveness or offer forgiveness? I love being Catholic! Jesus 
gives us concrete examples tonight of what our faith life needs to look like. You gotta love it! 

There is a joy that comes from this simplicity of teaching. We don’t need to climb great 
mountains to consult a guru or go off to some far exotic place to discover the mystery of life and 
all its meaning. Our God has already given us the path through his own example. Take off your 
shoes and serve each other! “I have given you a model to follow...” 

Now, in a few moments when this homily is over, we will all have the chance to re-enact 
that Last Supper moment. We will all be given the chance to go to one of the stations around the 
church and have our feet washed and then to turn around and wash the feet of the next person. 
Service is something that we do to and for each other. I genuinely believe that it takes as much 
humility to allow our feet to be washed as it does to wash the feet of someone else. Maybe it 
takes even more humility to allow someone to serve us! We have to allow someone, maybe even 
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a stranger, to see us at our most vulnerable to see parts of ourselves that we normally keep 
covered up! This is why I love being Catholic.. .where else would you find this type of Divine 
Compassion being tangibly offered through the physical support of other people? This is why 
we come here tonight. This is what we come here for. We hear again the words of St. Augustine 
who reminds us that our reception of the Eucharist transforms us into the Body of Christ. We 
become what we eat. We become the Body of Christ called to wash the feet of all people as 
Jesus has already done for us. This is awesome! 

Thank you for the wonderful example that you are about to offer to me and for the 
reminder that we will give to each other of what it is that Jesus has come to teach us, what it is 
that he has come to do for us, what it means to be truly Catholic! 
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Sample 3: 

Fr. Philip Garcia’s homily does an expert job of illustrating the principles in Chapter 14, 
“Clarifying Connections”—notice how under the umbrella of the single main idea, each 
illustration, example, or explanation is linked to the others, to the main idea, and to the biblical 
text. We suggest that you try reading this text aloud; if you do, you’ll also hear that 
conversational “voice” that we discuss throughout Preaching Matters. 

Moving Day 

Monday of the Fifth Week of Ordinary Time, Feast of St. Scholastica, February 10, 2104 
Old Mission San Miguel 
Fr. Philip Garcia 

Readings: 1 Kings 8:1-7, 9-13 

Psalm 132:6-7, 8-10 
Mark 6:53-56 

Moving day! The older we become the more ominous those words sound. There comes 
a time in life when moving is no longer the adventure that U-Haul promises and instead becomes 
something to be avoided if at all possible. But remember when moving was an adventure!? We 
could hardly wait to arrive at and settle into our new digs! And unpacking! Unpacking was like 
a little Christmas; each box containing familiar items which suddenly looked so different and so 
good in their new surroundings and we found ourselves in the embrace of a wonderful sense of 
delight! 

Today’s reading from the Book of Kings recalls such a feeling. The Lord is now moving 
into his new home and does he look good in it, so new, so wonderful! And there is great 
rejoicing among the people and delight in this new “Emmanuel,” God with them. No longer 
does God reside in an old and all too familiar tent but a regal house of gold and cedar. God is in 
his “princely house” and all is well! Life is well! Life is, well... delightful! 

But what does the delight of a people three thousand years ago and a world away from 
gold and cider and cherubim say to us? What does it say to us who maybe find ourselves tired of 
moving and just want to drive deep and lasting stakes, and rest? What does it say to us who 
believe that the adventure is about over? Movement isn’t something that happens solely in the 
physical world but happens as we find ourselves moving into the addresses of each new day. We 
find ourselves forever moving and with us, Emmanuel, the God who appears ever new to us in 
each sunrise and sunset. Just as the people of Israel rejoiced in the presence of God in his 
Temple, so too, if we are more conscious of God’s presence in our midst, we rejoice and find 
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new gladness in how God presents himself to us into every day and every night of our ever- 
moving lives. 

Our Gospel recounts how the people longed to touch the tassel of Jesus’ cloak, believing 
that it would cure them of their ailments. If we strive to touch Jesus’ presence in God in the 
newness of our everyday experiences, we will find ourselves being healed from a feeling that 
perhaps everything is over. We will be unpacking something “old and very familiar” which will 
look so wonderful in the House of his Delight. 
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Sample 4: 

“The Preacher as Story Teller,” Chapter 16, is clearly modeled here, as well as are the 
suggestions from Chapter 12, “Beginning, Middle and Ending.” The beginning of the message 
effectively identifies with the experience of family gatherings. 

Dinner for Two? Reflection on the Solemnity of the Most Holy Body and Blood of Christ, 

June 2, 2013 

Nativity of Our Lady, San Luis Obispo 
Dr. Deborah Wilhelm 
Readings: Genesis 14:18-20 

Psalm 110:1-4 
1 Corinthians 11:23-26 
Luke 9:llb-17 

One Sunday evening we were gathered in the living room after a big family dinner— 
which at our place usually means that I have cooked all day and that Husband Greg will be 
cleaning all night (or vice versa). There were maybe a dozen of us, and we were laughing and 
having a great time—well, the kids were laughing and having a great time, because the topic of 
conversation seems to have been “Let’s Torture Mom By Reminding Her About Stupid Stuff She 
Did While We Were Growing Up.” They said things like, “Hey, Mom, remember the time you 
made biscuits with a quarter cup of salt instead of a quarter cup of sugar?” Or, “Hey, Mom, 
remember the time you spilled a giant Diet Coke in the car and you yelled at us?” Or, “Hey, 
Mom, remember the time Jeremy fell off his bike and hurt his arm, and you kissed it and sent 
him back outside to play—and it turned out that his arm was BROKEN?” Ow. Perhaps in a 
(futile) husbandly effort to save the final few shreds of my parental dignity, Greg decided to ask 
everybody a round-robin question: “If you could eat dinner with any one person, living or dead, 
who would it be, and what would you eat?” 

Ohmigoodness, the responses were so fun, revealing our family, even the Teasing 
Meanies, to be thoughtful, witty, interesting people (not that I’m biased). We shared imagined 
meals with literary figures, long-deceased grandparents, political and historical personages, the 
whole gamut. We also talked about why we’d chosen these particular people, leading to some 
spirited comments among our diverse gang (“Franklin D. Roosevelt? But you’re a Libertarian!”). 
Finally, the discussion came full circle to Greg: 

“Well,” he said, “I’d eat with Jesus.” 

Greg was completely sincere, wearing his best Good-Guy face, too, and he wasn’t even a 
deacon yet. There were many moans and groans, and I think that a few napkins might possibly 
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have been lobbed his way. Of course we gave him a lot of grief for making everyone else look 
bad, but I must say that it was nice to have someone else bear the teasing for once! 

We’ve had many of these family dinners over the years, times of sharing memories, of 
laughter, of eating and drinking, of simply enjoying one another’s company. And when I think 
about these meals, my heart is always filled, just as it was when we were originally together. In 
fact, we Christians all have the chance to share a meal that feeds our hearts, bodies, and souls 
every Sunday. When we gather for Eucharist, we’re remembering Jesus, of course, and we’re 
also doing even more, because we’re remembering him in a way that makes him present. As Paul 
says in today’s reading from First Corinthians, “For as often as you eat this bread and drink the 
cup, you proclaim the death of the Ford until he comes.” Sound familiar? It should. We sing it 
every week as the Mystery of Faith: “When we eat this bread and drink this cup, we proclaim 
your death, Oh Ford, until you come again.” When we remember Christ in this way, when we 
gather, eat, and drink in his name, when our pastor Fr. Matt takes the bread, blesses it, breaks it, 
and shares it, Christ is really present in the bread and wine, he is really in our midst. Eucharist 
deepens our ties to him and to one another, and we reach out to the world, becoming his face to 
humanity. 

But here’s the thing, with apologies to Greg because it’s our own fault that the rest of us 
didn’t also pick Jesus as our dinner partners: We still can choose Christ for the meal. Because it’s 
not really dinner for two. As today’s gospel shows so beautifully, with Christ, it’s dinner for 
everyone! Today, we’ll eat and drink in his name. We’ll go out to the parking lot and into a 
world starving, literally and metaphorically, a world desperately needing his Real Presence, a 
world that he has commanded us to feed. What will we—you and I—do to feed them? 

Oh and by the way, want to know what Greg and Jesus were going to have for dinner? 
[...] Famb! 
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Appendix B: Preaching feedback forms 
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Sample Form 1: A simple form to ask listeners to complete (can be printed on half-sheets of 
paper) 


Preaching Feedback Form for 

(Please complete this form as specifically as you’re able—and thank you!) 

I think that your 
main point today 
was... 


Here’s what your 
message told me 
about God... 


The thing that I 
will remember 
most about 
today’s message 
was... 


I was most deeply 
engaged when... 


I was least 
engaged when... 


Here’s why what 
your message said 
about God 
matters to me... 


If I could offer 
you one piece of 
advice, it would 
be ... 
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Sample Form 2: A more detailed form for experienced listeners (preaching colleagues, for 
example) to complete. 


Preaching Response for_from 


How does the preacher 
“gather” everyone to hear the 
word proclaimed? 


What does the preacher want 
you to think, feel, or do? 


In what ways does the 
preaching show evidence of 
careful listening to scripture 
(through lectio, exegesis, or 
other kinds of study)? 


How does the preacher show 
or not show that he or she 
has a sense of who the 
assembly members are? 


In what ways does the 
preacher’s use of his or her 
body support or undermine 
the preached message? 


What does this preaching 
reveal about God? 


In what ways does what is 
revealed about God (above) 
strike you as important? 



Please complete these three sentences: 


I was most deeply engaged 
with the preaching when . . . 


I was most disengaged from 
the preaching when . . . 


Based on what I saw and 
heard, I would really like to 
tell you . . . 
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Appendix C: Excerpt from Evangelii Gaudium 
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Note from the authors: Everyone, of course, should read Pope Francis’ Apostolic Exhortation, 
Evangelii Gaudium. In the context of Preaching Matters, however, we encourage you to give a 
close and careful reading to Nos. 135-159, which address preaching directly and explicitly. We 
excerpt them here for your convenience: 

II. The homily 

135. Let us now look at preaching within the liturgy, which calls for serious consideration by 
pastors. I will dwell in particular, and even somewhat meticulously, on the homily and its 
preparation, since so many concerns have been expressed about this important ministry, and we 
cannot simply ignore them. The homily is the touchstone forjudging a pastor’s closeness and 
ability to communicate to his people. We know that the faithful attach great importance to it, and 
that both they and their ordained ministers suffer because of homilies: the laity from having to 
listen to them and the clergy from having to preach them! It is sad that this is the case. The 
homily can actually be an intense and happy experience of the Spirit, a consoling encounter with 
God’s word, a constant source of renewal and growth. 

136. Let us renew our confidence in preaching, based on the conviction that it is God who seeks 
to reach out to others through the preacher, and that he displays his power through human words. 
Saint Paul speaks forcefully about the need to preach, since the Lord desires to reach other 
people by means of our word (cf. Rom 10:14-17). By his words our Lord won over the hearts of 
the people; they came to hear him from all parts (cf. Mk 1:45); they were amazed at his teachings 
(cf. Mk 6:2), and they sensed that he spoke to them as one with authority (cf. Mk 1:27). By their 
words the apostles, whom Christ established “to be with him and to be sent out to preach” (Mk 
3:14), brought all nations to the bosom of the Church (cf. Mt 16:15.20). 

The liturgical context 

137. It is worthy remembering that “the liturgical proclamation of the word of God, especially in 
the eucharistic assembly, is not so much a time for meditation and catechesis as a dialogue 
between God and his people, a dialogue in which the great deeds of salvation are proclaimed and 
the demands of the covenant are continually restated”. [112] The homily has special importance 
due to its eucharistic context: it surpasses all forms of catechesis as the supreme moment in the 
dialogue between God and his people which lead up to sacramental communion. The homily 
takes up once more the dialogue which the Lord has already established with his people. The 
preacher must know the heart of his community, in order to realize where its desire for God is 
alive and ardent, as well as where that dialogue, once loving, has been thwarted and is now 
barren. 

138. The homily cannot be a form of entertainment like those presented by the media, yet it does 
need to give life and meaning to the celebration. It is a distinctive genre, since it is preaching 
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situated within the framework of a liturgical celebration; hence it should be brief and avoid 
taking on the semblance of a speech or a lecture. A preacher may be able to hold the attention of 
his listeners for a whole hour, but in this case his words become more important than the 
celebration of faith. If the homily goes on too long, it will affect two characteristic elements of 
the liturgical celebration: its balance and its rhythm. When preaching takes place within the 
context of the liturgy, it is part of the offering made to the Father and a mediation of the grace 
which Christ pours out during the celebration. This context demands that preaching should guide 
the assembly, and the preacher, to a life-changing communion with Christ in the Eucharist. This 
means that the words of the preacher must be measured, so that the Lord, more than his minister, 
will be the centre of attention. 

A mother’s conversation 

139. We said that the people of God, by the constant inner working of the Holy Spirit, is 
constantly evangelizing itself. What are the implications of this principle for preachers? It 
reminds us that the Church is a mother, and that she preaches in the same way that a mother 
speaks to her child, knowing that the child trusts that what she is teaching is for his or her 
benefit, for children know that they are loved. Moreover, a good mother can recognize 
everything that God is bringing about in her children, she listens to their concerns and leams 
from them. The spirit of love which reigns in a family guides both mother and child in their 
conversations; therein they teach and leam, experience correction and grow in appreciation of 
what is good. Something similar happens in a homily. The same Spirit who inspired the Gospels 
and who acts in the Church also inspires the preacher to hear the faith of the God’s people and to 
find the right way to preach at each Eucharist. Christian preaching thus finds in the heart of 
people and their culture a source of living water, which helps the preacher to know what must be 
said and how to say it. Just as all of us like to be spoken to in our mother tongue, so too in the 
faith we like to be spoken to in our “mother culture,” our native language (cf. 2 Mace 7:21, 27), 
and our heart is better disposed to listen. This language is a kind of music which inspires 
encouragement, strength and enthusiasm. 

140. This setting, both maternal and ecclesial, in which the dialogue between the Lord and his 
people takes place, should be encouraged by the closeness of the preacher, the warmth of his 
tone of voice, the unpretentiousness of his manner of speaking, the joy of his gestures. Even if 
the homily at times may be somewhat tedious, if this maternal and ecclesial spirit is present, it 
will always bear fruit, just as the tedious counsels of a mother bear fruit, in due time, in the 
hearts of her children. 

141. One cannot but admire the resources that the Lord used to dialogue with his people, to 
reveal his mystery to all and to attract ordinary people by his lofty teachings and demands. I 
believe that the secret lies in the way Jesus looked at people, seeing beyond their weaknesses and 
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failings: “Fear not little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom” (Lk 
12:32); Jesus preaches with that spirit. Full of joy in the Spirit, he blesses the Father who draws 
the little ones to him: “I thank you Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that you have hidden these 
things from the wise and understanding and revealed them to babes” (Lk 10:21). The Lord truly 
enjoys talking with his people; the preacher should strive to communicate that same enjoyment 
to his listeners. 

Words which set hearts on fire 

142. Dialogue is much more than the communication of a truth. It arises from the enjoyment of 
speaking and it enriches those who express their love for one another through the medium of 
words. This is an enrichment which does not consist in objects but in persons who share 
themselves in dialogue. A preaching which would be purely moralistic or doctrinaire, or one 
which turns into a lecture on biblical exegesis, detracts from this heart-to-heart communication 
which takes place in the homily and possesses a quasi-sacramental character: “Faith comes from 
what is heard, and what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ” (Rom 10:17). In the homily, 
truth goes hand in hand with beauty and goodness. Far from dealing with abstract truths or cold 
syllogisms, it communicates the beauty of the images used by the Lord to encourage the practise 
of good. The memory of the faithful, like that of Mary, should overflow with the wondrous 
things done by God. Their hearts, growing in hope from the joyful and practical exercise of the 
love which they have received, will sense that each word of Scripture is a gift before it is a 
demand. 

143. The challenge of an inculturated preaching consists in proclaiming a synthesis, not ideas or 
detached values. Where your synthesis is, there lies your heart. The difference between 
enlightening people with a synthesis and doing so with detached ideas is like the difference 
between boredom and heartfelt fervour. The preacher has the wonderful but difficult task of 
joining loving hearts, the hearts of the Lord and his people. The dialogue between God and his 
people further strengthens the covenant between them and consolidates the bond of charity. In 
the course of the homily, the hearts of believers keep silence and allow God to speak. The Lord 
and his people speak to one another in a thousand ways directly, without intermediaries. But in 
the homily they want someone to serve as an instrument and to express their feelings in such a 
way that afterwards, each one may chose how he or she will continue the conversation. The word 
is essentially a mediator and requires not just the two who dialogue but also an intermediary who 
presents it for what it is, out of the conviction that “what we preach is not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ as Lord, with ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake” (2 Cor 4:5). 

144. To speak from the heart means that our hearts must not just be on fire, but also enlightened 
by the fullness of revelation and by the path travelled by God’s word in the heart of the Church 
and our faithful people throughout history. This Christian identity, as the baptismal embrace 
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which the Father gave us when we were little ones, makes us desire, as prodigal children - and 
favourite children in Mary - yet another embrace, that of the merciful Father who awaits us in 
glory. Helping our people to feel that they live in the midst of these two embraces is the difficult 
but beautiful task of one who preaches the Gospel. 

III. Preparing to preach 

145. Preparation for preaching is so important a task that a prolonged time of study, prayer, 
reflection and pastoral creativity should be devoted to it. With great affection I wish to stop for a 
moment and offer a method of preparing homilies. Some may find these suggestions self- 
evident, but I consider it helpful to offer them as a way of emphasizing the need to devote quality 
time to this precious ministry. Some pastors argue that such preparation is not possible given the 
vast number of tasks which they must perfonn; nonetheless, I presume to ask that each week a 
sufficient portion of personal and community time be dedicated to this task, even if less time has 
to be given to other important activities. Trust in the Holy Spirit who is at work during the 
homily is not merely passive but active and creative. It demands that we offer ourselves and all 
our abilities as instruments (cf. Rom 12:1) which God can use. A preacher who does not prepare 
is not “spiritual”; he is dishonest and irresponsible with the gifts he has received. 

Reverence for truth 

146. The first step, after calling upon the Holy Spirit in prayer, is to give our entire attention to 
the biblical text, which needs to be the basis of our preaching. Whenever we stop and attempt to 
understand the message of a particular text, we are practising “reverence for the truth”.[113] This 
is the humility of heart which recognizes that the word is always beyond us, that “we are neither 
its masters or owners, but its guardians, heralds and servants”. [114] This attitude of humble and 
awe-filled veneration of the word is expressed by taking the time to study it with the greatest 
care and a holy fear lest we distort it. To interpret a biblical text, we need to be patient, to put 
aside all other concerns, and to give it our time, interest and undivided attention. We must leave 
aside any other pressing concerns and create an environment of serene concentration. It is useless 
to attempt to read a biblical text if all we are looking for are quick, easy and immediate results. 
Preparation for preaching requires love. We only devote periods of quiet time to the things or the 
people whom we love; and here we are speaking of the God whom we love, a God who wishes to 
speak to us. Because of this love, we can take as much time as we need, like every true disciple: 
“Speak, Lord, for your servant is listening” (1 Sam 3:9). 

147. First of all, we need to be sure that we understand the meaning of the words we read. I want 
to insist here on something which may seem obvious, but which is not always taken into account: 
the biblical text which we study is two or three thousand years old; its language is very different 
from that which we speak today. Even if we think we understand the words translated into our 
own language, this does not mean that we correctly understand what the sacred author wished to 
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say. The different tools provided by literary analysis are well known: attention to words which 
are repeated or emphasized, recognition of the structure and specific movement of a text, 
consideration of the role played by the different characters, and so forth. But our own aim is not 
to understand every little detail of a text; our most important goal is to discover its principal 
message, the message which gives structure and unity to the text. If the preacher does not make 
this effort, his preaching will quite likely have neither unity nor order; what he has to say will be 
a mere accumulation of various disjointed ideas incapable of inspiring others. The central 
message is what the author primarily wanted to communicate; this calls for recognizing not only 
the author’s ideas but the effect which he wanted to produce. If a text was written to console, it 
should not be used to correct errors; if it was written as an exhortation, it should not be employed 
to teach doctrine; if it was written to teach something about God, it should not be used to 
expound various theological opinions; if it was written as a summons to praise or missionary 
outreach, let us not use it to talk about the latest news. 

148. Certainly, to understand properly the meaning of the central message of a text we need to 
relate it to the teaching of the entire Bible as handed on by the Church. This is an important 
principle of biblical interpretation which recognizes that the Holy Spirit has inspired not just a 
part of the Bible, but the Bible as a whole, and that in some areas people have grown in their 
understanding of God’s will on the basis of their personal experience. It also prevents erroneous 
or partial interpretations which would contradict other teachings of the same Scriptures. But it 
does not mean that we can weaken the distinct and specific emphasis of a text which we are 
called to preach. One of the defects of a tedious and ineffectual preaching is precisely its 
inability to transmit the intrinsic power of the text which has been proclaimed. 

Personalizing the word 

149. The preacher “ought first of all to develop a great personal familiarity with the word of 
God. Knowledge of its linguistic or exegetical aspects, though certainly necessary, is not enough. 
He needs to approach the word with a docile and prayerful heart so that it may deeply penetrate 
his thoughts and feelings and bring about a new outlook in him”.[l 15] It is good for us to renew 
our fervour each day and every Sunday as we prepare the homily, examining ourselves to see if 
we have grown in love for the word which we preach. Nor should we forget that “the greater or 
lesser degree of the holiness of the minister has a real effect on the proclamation of the 
word”.[l 16] As Saint Paul says, “we speak, not to please men, but to please God who tests our 
hearts” (1 Th 2:4). If we have a lively desire to be the first to hear the word which we must 
preach, this will surely be communicated to God’s faithful people, for “out of the abundance of 
the heart, the mouth speaks” (Mt 12:34). The Sunday readings will resonate in all their brilliance 
in the hearts of the faithful if they have first done so in the heart of their pastor. 

150. Jesus was angered by those supposed teachers who demanded much of others, teaching 
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God’s word but without being enlightened by it: “They bind heavy burdens, hard to bear, and lay 
them on the shoulders of others; but they themselves will not lift a linger to move them” (Mt 
23:4). The apostle James exhorted: “Not many of you should become teachers, my brethren, for 
you know that we who teach shall be judged with greater strictness” (Jas 3:1). Whoever wants to 
preach must be the first to let the word of God move him deeply and become incarnate in his 
daily life. In this way preaching will consist in that activity, so intense and fruitful, which is 
“communicating to others what one has contemplated”. [117] For all these reasons, before 
preparing what we will actually say when preaching, we need to let ourselves be penetrated by 
that word which will also penetrate others, for it is a living and active word, like a sword “which 
pierces to the division of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and discerns the thoughts and 
intentions of the heart” (Heb 4:12). This has great pastoral importance. Today too, people prefer 
to listen to witnesses: they “thirst for authenticity” and “call for evangelizers to speak of a God 
whom they themselves know and are familiar with, as if they were seeing him”.[l 18] 

151. We are not asked to be flawless, but to keep growing and wanting to grow as we advance 
along the path of the Gospel; our arms must never grow slack. What is essential is that the 
preacher be certain that God loves him, that Jesus Christ has saved him and that his love always 
has the last word. Encountering such beauty, he will often feel that his life does not glorify God 
as it should, and he will sincerely desire to respond more fully to so great a love. Yet if he does 
not take time to hear God’s word with an open heart, if he does not allow it to touch his life, to 
challenge him, to impel him, and if he does not devote time to pray with that word, then he will 
indeed be a false prophet, a fraud, a shallow impostor. But by acknowledging his poverty and 
desiring to grow in his commitment, he will always be able to abandon himself to Christ, saying 
in the words of Peter: “I have no silver and gold, but what I have I give you” (Acts 3:6). The 
Lord wants to make use of us as living, free and creative beings who let his word enter their own 
hearts before then passing it on to others. Christ’s message must truly penetrate and possess the 
preacher, not just intellectually but in his entire being. The Holy Spirit, who inspired the word, 
“today, just as at the beginning of the Church, acts in every evangelizer who allows himself to be 
possessed and led by him. The Holy Spirit places on his lips the words which he could not find 
by himself’. [119] 

Spiritual reading 

152. There is one particular way of listening to what the Lord wishes to tell us in his word and of 
letting ourselves be transfonned by the Spirit. It is what we call lectio divina. It consists of 
reading God’s word in a moment of prayer and allowing it to enlighten and renew us. This 
prayerful reading of the Bible is not something separate from the study undertaken by the 
preacher to ascertain the central message of the text; on the contrary, it should begin with that 
study and then go on to discern how that same message speaks to his own life. The spiritual 
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reading of a text must start with its literal sense. Otherwise we can easily make the text say what 
we think is convenient, useful for confirming us in our previous decisions, suited to our own 
patterns of thought. Ultimately this would be tantamount to using something sacred for our own 
benefit and then passing on this confusion to God’s people. We must never forget that sometimes 
“even Satan disguises himself as an angel of light” (2 Cor 11:14). 

153. In the presence of God, during a recollected reading of the text, it is good to ask, for 
example: “Lord, what does this text say to me? What is it about my life that you want to change 
by this text? What troubles me about this text? Why am I not interested in this? Or perhaps: 

What do I find pleasant in this text? What is it about this word that moves me? What attracts me? 
Why does it attract me?” When we make an effort to listen to the Lord, temptations usually arise. 
One of them is simply to feel troubled or burdened, and to turn away. Another common 
temptation is to think about what the text means for other people, and so avoid applying it to our 
own life. It can also happen that we look for excuses to water down the clear meaning of the text. 
Or we can wonder if God is demanding too much of us, asking for a decision which we are not 
yet prepared to make. This leads many people to stop taking pleasure in the encounter with 
God’s word; but this would mean forgetting that no one is more patient than God our Father, that 
no one is more understanding and willing to wait. He always invites us to take a step forward, 
but does not demand a full response if we are not yet ready. He simply asks that we sincerely 
look at our life and present ourselves honestly before him, and that we be willing to continue to 
grow, asking from him what we ourselves cannot as yet achieve. 

An ear to the people 

154. The preacher also needs to keep his ear to the people and to discover what it is that the 
faithful need to hear. A preacher has to contemplate the word, but he also has to contemplate his 
people. In this way he leams “of the aspirations, of riches and limitations, of ways of praying, of 
loving, of looking at life and the world, which distinguish this or that human gathering,” while 
paying attention “to actual people, to using their language, their signs and symbols, to answering 
the questions they ask”. [120] He needs to be able to link the message of a biblical text to a 
human situation, to an experience which cries out for the light of God’s word. This interest has 
nothing to do with shrewdness or calculation; it is profoundly religious and pastoral. 
Fundamentally it is a “spiritual sensitivity for reading God’s message in events”,[121] and this is 
much more than simply finding something interesting to say. What we are looking for is “what 
the Lord has to say in this or that particular circumstance”.[122] Preparation for preaching thus 
becomes an exercise in evangelical discernment, wherein we strive to recognize - in the light of 
the Spirit - “a call which God causes to resound in the historical situation itself. In this situation, 
and also through it, God calls the believer”.[123] 

155. In this effort we may need but think of some ordinary human experience such as a joyful 
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reunion, a moment of disappointment, the fear of being alone, compassion at the sufferings of 
others, uncertainty about the future, concern for a loved one, and so forth. But we need to 
develop a broad and profound sensitivity to what really affects other people’s lives. Let us also 
keep in mind that we should never respond to questions that nobody asks. Nor is it fitting to talk 
about the latest news in order to awaken people’s interest; we have television programmes for 
that. It is possible, however, to start with some fact or story so that God’s word can forcefully 
resound in its call to conversion, worship, commitment to fraternity and service, and so forth. 

Yet there will always be some who readily listen to a preacher’s commentaries on current affairs, 
while not letting themselves be challenged. 

Homiletic resources 

156. Some people think they can be good preachers because they know what ought to be said, 
but they pay no attention to how it should be said, that is, the concrete way of constructing a 
sermon. They complain when people do not listen to or appreciate them, but perhaps they have 
never taken the trouble to find the proper way of presenting their message. Let us remember that 
“the obvious importance of the content of evangelization must not overshadow the importance of 
its ways and means”. [124] Concern for the way we preach is likewise a profoundly spiritual 
concern. It entails responding to the love of God by putting all our talents and creativity at the 
service of the mission which he has given us; at the same time, it shows a fine, active love of 
neighbour by refusing to offer others a product of poor quality. In the Bible, for example, we can 
find advice on how to prepare a homily so as to best to reach people: “Speak concisely, say much 
in few words” (Sir 32:8). 

157. Simply using a few examples, let us recall some practical resources which can enrich our 
preaching and make it more attractive. One of the most important things is to leam how to use 
images in preaching, how to appeal to imagery. Sometimes examples are used to clarify a certain 
point, but these examples usually appeal only to the mind; images, on the other hand, help people 
better to appreciate and accept the message we wish to communicate. An attractive image makes 
the message seem familiar, close to home, practical and related to everyday life. A successful 
image can make people savour the message, awaken a desire and move the will towards the 
Gospel. A good homily, an old teacher once told me, should have “an idea, a sentiment, an 
image.” 

158. Paul VI said that “the faithful... expect much from preaching, and will greatly benefit from 
it, provided that it is simple, clear, direct, well-adapted”. [125] Simplicity has to do with the 
language we use. It must be one that people understand, lest we risk speaking to a void. 

Preachers often use words learned during their studies and in specialized settings which are not 
part of the ordinary language of their hearers. These are words that are suitable in theology or 
catechesis, but whose meaning is incomprehensible to the majority of Christians. The greatest 
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risk for a preacher is that he becomes so accustomed to his own language that he thinks that 
everyone else naturally understands and uses it. If we wish to adapt to people’s language and to 
reach them with God’s word, we need to share in their lives and pay loving attention to them. 
Simplicity and clarity are two different things. Our language may be simple but our preaching 
not very clear. It can end up being incomprehensible because it is disorganized, lacks logical 
progression or tries to deal with too many things at one time. We need to ensure, then, that the 
homily has thematic unity, clear order and correlation between sentences, so that people can 
follow the preacher easily and grasp his line of argument. 

159. Another feature of a good homily is that it is positive. It is not so much concerned with 
pointing out what shouldn’t be done, but with suggesting what we can do better. In any case, if it 
does draw attention to something negative, it will also attempt to point to a positive and 
attractive value, lest it remain mired in complaints, laments, criticisms and reproaches. Positive 
preaching always offers hope, points to the future, does not leave us trapped in negativity. How 
good it is when priests, deacons and the laity gather periodically to discover resources which can 
make preaching more attractive! 

Notes from this section of Evangelii Gaudium: 

[112] John Paul II, Apostolic Letter Dies Domini (31 May 1998), 41: AAS 90 (1998), 738-739. 

[113] Paul VI, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi (8 December 1975), 78: AAS 68 
(1976), 71. 

[114] Ibid. 

[115] John Paul II, Post-Synodal Apostolic Exhortation Pastores Dabo Vobis (25 March 1992), 
26: AAS 84(1992), 698. 

[116] Ibid., 25: AAS 84 (1992), 696. 

[117] Saint Thomas Aquinas, S. Th. II-II, q. 188, a. 6. 

[118] Paul VI, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi (8 December 1975), 76: AAS 68 
(1976), 68. 

[119] Ibid., 75: AAS 68 (1976), 65. 

[120] Ibid., 63: AAS 68 (1976), 53 

[121] Ibid., 43: AAS 68 (1976), 33 

[122] Ibid. 

[123] John Paul II, Post-Synodal Apostolic Exhortation Pastores Dabo Vobis (25 March 1992), 
10: AAS 84(1992), 672. 

[124] Paul VI, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi (8 December 1975), 40: AAS 68 
(1976), 31. 
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